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[‘‘ SILENCE, WOMAN,” THUNDERED LORD DUCIE. “ HOW DARE YOU TAKE BER NAME ON XcUs Lips?”’) 


IVAS QUEST. 


—o— 
CHAPTER V. 


Ir was mystery on mystery. Gerda stood 
there faint and taotbouioes, eeling almost as 
though this were some fearfal dream from 
which she should presently awaken. 

She could not, would not believe the reality. 
It was too terrible. She and her father had 
been all the world to each other. 

Save Gerda, Lord Ducie cherished nothing 
but his wife’s memory. His love for his 
child’s mother was as fresh and strong as the 
first day he lost her. 

How, then, could he have done this thing, 
and, after a few weeks’ absence, without a 
word of preparation or warning, brought 
back a stepmother for Gerda—a new mistress 
for Netherton Chase? 

But, alas! it was no dream! Before Gerda 
could force her trembling lips to utter a word 
of welcome the etranger had come forward. 

“IT am tired to th, Bertram ;” and, 
perhaps, hearing her use this name convinced 





Gerda of the mirriage more than anything 
else could have done. ‘‘Can someone not 
show me to my rooms?” 

“Certainly,” was her husband's reply. 
‘* Bond,” to the old housekeeper, ‘are the 
blae rooms ready?” 

‘* Yes, my lord.” 

‘Then, Gerda, will you kindly show Lady 
Ducie the way to them?” 

He had a double motive in this request. 
He really wanted the two who henceforth 
must share one home to be acquainted, and 
he shrank from a téte-a-téte with Gerda. He 
would fain escape as long as possible the 
questions ani reproaches of his only child. 

“It was for her sake,’’ he muttered, when 
he was safe in his dressing-room. ‘ But for 
Gerda I would have risked everything. Oh, 
my darling, you may judge me harshly; you 
may think I have forgotten your angel mether 
because I have brought a renee to'my home; 
but I could not help it, Gerda! It was for 
your sake 1 did it!” 

Meanwhile Gerda and her stepmother en- 
tered the exquisitely-furnished chamber which 





for centuries had been sacred to the mistress 
of Netherton Chase. ‘ . 

It was a charming apartment, furnished in 

le blue, and replete with every comfort and 

uxury. 

The new Lady Ducie threw herself into a 
low chair, and looked steadily at her husband’s 
daughter, 

“Yon are older than I expected.” 

“T am just eighteen.” 

‘‘T suppose my arrival has taken you slightly 
by surprise?” 

In truth an avalanche could hardly have 
astonished Gerda more ; but she merely bowed 
her head, and answered briefly,— 

“ ” 

‘Tt is the best thing that could have hap- 
pened,tn you,” said the bride, equably. ‘No 
man can bring up a grown-up daughter with- 
out a woman's help. If you are dutiful and 
obedient I daresay we shall get on very well 
together.”’ : 
pe s0.’’ The girl's voice trembled with 
emotion. ‘Indeed, Lady Ducie, I wish to 
receive you kindly for my father’s sake.” 

The long cloak has gone now, the headgear 
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removed. Gerda saw a strikingly handsome 
woman, faultlessly attired. 

The new Lady Dueie was probably the most 
dazzling object Gerda had ever seen ; and yet 
there was something in her face which made 
the girl tremble. 

‘‘I hope I shall never offend her,” was 
Gerda’s mental prayer. ‘She could be ter- 
ribly cruel when she is angry.” 

** Dinner will be ready in ten minutes, Lady 
Ducie. I will send a servant to show you the 
way to the drawing-room;” and then Gerda 
hastened away in the hopes of a brief téte-a-téte 
with her father. 

But it was not to be. Lord Ducie would 
not trust himself alone with his child yet; 
and, had he done so, he had no explanation 
to give her. 

She would know in course of #ime—as the 
world would through the newspapers—that 
he had married Julia Barton, sister of a 
gentleman engaged in scientific pursuits in a 
remote Yorkshire village. 

Of the reasons which caused the step no 
one had heard. He and his bride kept their 
secret inviolate even from brother. 

Peter Barton was elect at *Ju's good 
fortune,” but bewildered at its su 

‘*He doesn’t love you,” said x 
gravely, to his sister, before the 
‘IT can’t even see that he admiregyou. » 
in the world made him proposg #0 you? it 
can’t be from interested s; but I’ vemot 
the Jeast idea what motiveitis.* — ' 

“Never mind his metive,” agid the bride- 
elest, rapturously. “He is Zeord Dacie, of 
Netherton, and he @ffers mis nanre, I 
should be an idiot # 1 bothered myself about 
his motive.” 

‘I don't know/’ anid Peter, slowly. 
riage is for life, you know, Julia, and you've 
had such a freemmd-easy time of if I don't 
know how you weld get on if his lordship 
turned orusty.” 

“He won't; ’ and Miss Barton showed her 
white teeth in a very sardonic smile. ‘I 
shan’t let him.” 

“Bat you will 


be in his power ; 
you are achually & settle- 
ment.” 

“I don"twant swettlement; I can take care 
of myself. Peter, when Lord Ducie departs 
this life youll sce I have known how to play 
my cards.” 

Peter looked trowbled, 

‘‘ You shouldn't speak of his death in that 
cold-blosded fashion, Julia, if you mean to 
marry him.” 

‘I do mean to marry him. Pcter, won't 
you Wish me joy?” 

“I'm enough you should be my lady, 
but fd rather it had come about differently. 
There’s some inystery in the engagement I 
can’t fathom.” 

And Pefer Barton’s remark was endorsed 
cordially by people who had never seen him, 
Gerda, the Pierrepoints—aye, and all the ser- 
vants at the Chase Held the same opinion— 
there was something strange about the mar- 
Fringe. 

Often, in looking back upon it, that first 
evening of the bride’s home-coming seemed to 
Gerda the longest of her life. All was'strange, 
few; and untried. 

She seemed to stand, as it were, tpon a 
narrow plank connecting her ha pist with 
her unknown future. Turn back she could 
not—look forward she hardly dared | 

Lady Ducie took her place at her husband's 
tile. Gerda, of contie, wis relemited to a 
side seat. Gonversation was a diffidalty. 

How could Getda talk tinreservedly in the 
presence of a stranger? How could she ask 
qtiéstions about her father’s doings when she 
did not even know wheré he ‘had spent. those 
weeks of absence—weeks which, short a@ they 
were, had sufficed to bring about such a revo- 
lution in his life? 

My lady came to the rescue. She tad no 
seruples, at any rite. Sle was dying with 
curiosity, and she had no mind it shéwld be 
ungratified, 


“ Mar- Al 


“The Chase is a beantifel old place, 
Bertram. I quite equals my expectations. 
I suppose you have plenty of pleasant neigh- 
bours ?” 

**T have led the life of a recluse for years, 
and seen no one but old friends,’’ returned 
Lord Ducie. ‘I have nd doubt the county 
generally will call on you, and you can choose 
your own society.” 

‘©Of course. Who lives at that quaint old 
gabled building I noticed among the trees as 
we drove from the station?” 

“The Pierrepoints—old family friends. 
Gerda, I sup you have seen a great deal 
of them while I was away?” 

Gerda’s face changed as if by magic. The 
blank disappointment faded, and the fair 
cheeks flushed, and her eyes sparkled as 
though at some happy memory. 

‘“‘ Sir James came over and fetched me the 
Sunday after you left, papa, and I have been 
there ever since. I had a very pleagumt 


visit.” 
as 
» Bhe 


‘* Has Sir James any sons? ’’ 
Lord Ducie looked sternly at 
the innuendo was guiite lost upon 
answered si Sate Stacie ai 
Pi ate. 
d couple. They must he overseventy, 


‘‘ Sir James was 
time I saw him,” 
oo hp ny geile al a 

“That is the obiet reason I 


and, as Gerda has been his guest so long, I 
own Iam anxious to hear what he has told 
her of the matter.” 

Lady Ducie smiled. 

‘Perhaps the poor old man is in his 
dotage?” 

“Sir James is a miagisttate,” returned 
Gerda, coldly, ‘‘and his decisions are much 
respected for their clear judgment ; but he is 
quite convineed now, papa, that Uncle Ralph’s 
ghost never haunted the chestnut walk.” 

** And who convinced him ?”’ 

‘*T believe I'did,” 

“You!” exclaimed Lady Ducie, “a mere 
child like you! ‘The idea is preposterous!” 

“You see,” said Gladys, trying to keep her 
temper, ‘I chanced to meet the apparition 
and it spoke to. me. Thus-encouraged, instead 
of running away, which had always been Sir 
| James's plan, I had quite a long conversation 
with Mr. Ghost, and finally took him to the 
Hall, and presented him to Sir James in his 
true character.” 

“And that was?” 

“Our kinsman, Iva Dauacie, old Uncle 
Ralph's grandson, At present he is.a sailor ; 
but he is very rich, and some day he means 
to settle in England. He came down to 
Netherton to make acquaintance with us. I 





did so wish, father, you had been at home!” 


but they are both as gay and cheerful as pos- 


ar | Se 


[fer | 


**T wish I had been. And you 1 the 
young fellow, Gerda? What ig he like?” 

*Unele Ralph's picture. He might have 
sat for it.’’ 

‘“‘And has Sir James taken a fancy to 
him?”’ 

“A very great one. I believe he regrets 
Iva is so well off. He would like to have 
adopted him.” 

‘* Has he any brothers?” 

‘‘He has no relation in the world, papa, 
except ourselves. I-did so wish you had 
here to welcome him to Netherton! ”’ 

“I will welcome him surely, my child. EL 
— glad enough there is one of the old name 

hg 
“Is Mr, Ducie married ?’’ asked my lady, 
slowly. 

Gerda almost-smiled. 

“Oh, no! Heis quite young. I don’t sup- 

as ever thought of such a thing, 
le: Uncle Ralph always regretted 
ly fond, and his one desire was that. 

’ . 7 ” 


pnds with us. 
child! The feud has lasted 
Those who originated it are: 
Tam not going to carry on a 
m before I was born.”’ 





of this mati,” the 
should never have done it. I 
a be unprotected 


=i- aie it I done _ > 
m0 ; things. must make 


His in ‘the Sper eee & 
bacghty, bent i woman, of whose charms. 
“went ap to her and sat down. 

meiinine, but hardly knew 


my 
poor child, hew lonely her 


Z to her, Bertram, 
= for saying so—she 
Add 
er anything.” 


and goshe thi it her mission 
to rule the world. “Emust ask you to make 
her understand that, as your.wife,I am the 
mistress of Netherton.” 

“I am sure you will find her gentle and 
submissive.” 

Lady Ducie looked at him fixedly, 

“ And I am sure she will resent my autho- 
rity and struggle against it. There is self- 
will in her every look.” 

“ Think ef the years she has been mother- 
less.” 

“Or called so,’’ corrected my lady, drily. 
‘*Of course, when I remember her past his- 


tory, I must pity her. Believe me, Bertram 
Iam sume te do my daty by her.”’ : 
He winced. 
“s @ is not in the least like you.’’ 
* No.’ 


“16 is simange she should resemble neither 


“I suppose if anything happened to Gerda 
this young man of whom ‘we have heard to- 
night, this Iva. Dacie, would be your heir ?’’ 
“‘My heir is whoever I cheese to select, 
Julia, Please Heaven, my child will survive 
me ; but the estates are not entailed. I-could 
leave all I have toa stranger; bat the moment 
the breath’ is out of my body the title must be 
‘Iva’s. Iam very glad there is a Ducie left 
to bear it; for I’ had feared it would be ex- 


Ducie sat down to the piano, and 





began to sing. She had a rick, powerful 
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voice; which had been carefully trained and 
cultivated. 

Music was the softening influence of her 
life. Seated ‘at the piano she looked almost 
another oreatore: The cruel emile faded 
from her the hard lines-abont her month 
relaxeds n she — you might believe 
she possessed ‘a heart, It was hard enough 
to do so at other times. 

Gerda did not come to the drawing-room. 


Somehow she coukd not. That night had | 


taught her the desolation of being one too 


many. 
She was alone in the pretty room where | 


long ago she had sat waiting for Sir James. 
She had thrown herself upon the sofa, and 
she lay there sobbing as though her very heart 
would break. 

‘How could he do it!” moaned the poor 
girl in her: i “ Oh, how could he! I 
loved hime I would have given my life to 
make hiny happy, and now he has put another 
woman in mother’s place, and has no love 
left for her ohi Oh, mother! why can’t I 
die, and be at rest with you!” 

“Gerda.” 

The time had passed, the summer gloaming 
bad faded into night, the soft moonlight 
poured into‘the room, and by its —— 
Gerda discerned her father standing beside 
her, his face full of troubled anxiety. 

* Ob, papa!” 

She hid her face on his. shoulder, and for a 
few moments gave way again to those deep, 
voiceless sobs, which seemed to shake her 
whole frame, and were terrible, almost heart- 
reading, to witness in one so young, telling, 
as they did, of a despair unsuited to her 

years, 

pe My darling, you must not grieve like this. 
Gerda, take courage. Iam here. No sorrow 
shall ever touch you that I can ward off.” 

“ Papa, why did yon not tell me?” 

He understoed “ what” too well. 

“Tt was very sudden, dear.” 

“Then you did not mean it when you went 
away? You weren't hiding it from me?” 

‘Gerda, I never saw Miss Barton antil I 
reached Yorkshire. Oar marriage was a very 
hurried one, and I planned it for your sake.” 

“Mine?” 

“Yours, and yours-enly. What did I want 
with a wife? I had your mother’s: memory. 
Gerda, I thought only of your interests when 
I made Miss Barton Lady ‘Ducie.” 

“But I quite happy. I had you; I wanted 
no one else.” 

Lord Ducie’s cheek blanched. 

“Gerda, do you trust me?” 

“ Better than anyone in the world! ”’ 

“IT cannot explain it to you, dear; I can 
only implore my ebild to trust-me. A great 
danger threatened ‘you -a peril so awful I 
cannot even tell you its nature. My aim was 
to save you from this danger at any cost— 
and so f married Julia Barton.” 

“ And she —” 

“She is a lady of good edueation and re- 
finement; she has been accustomed to the 
best society, and will be a usefal and pleasant 
companion ‘to my Gerda.” 

‘* Papa, I think she hates me.” 

‘** Nonsense I'’” 

‘‘ Her eyes seem almost to scratch my face 
when she looks etme. ‘Papa, we may be good 
friends, but she will never love me,” 

“She has promised me‘to love you dearly, 
ard T am sure she will keep her word.” 

“But can one keep a word like that?” 
asked Gerda. “TI always thought that likes 
and dislikes, love and hatred, were free Fyre 
I never knew they could be bestowed b 
eo" Gerda jadiced 

“My dear , you are iced; you 
have been reading dian foolish boek abeut 
unkind thers,”’ 

“a . , it is not that. Hurt and 
wounded ag'I am at your sudden marriage, I 
would ¢ry an Tad Ducie—if I could.” 

“ And why can't you?” 

“‘T think, said Gerda, faintly, ‘it must Be 





instinct. The moment I looked at her face I 
seemed -to know she would be my enemy.” 
“This is nonsense, Gerda, or temper; I 


hardly know which. It may be a visitation . 


to you to lose the dignity of mistress of my 
house, but you ought not to give way to sach 
evil feelings. Lady Ducieis a bewutifal and 
accomplished gentlewoman whose s0mpanion- 
ship will be a great benefit to you. You have 


no manner of reason to suspeet she will prove | tastefully dressed i f 
r in @ morning-costume o: 


your enemy.” 

Gerda looked at him with her mother's eyes. 
Then she put one hand on her heart, and said, 
reproachfally,— 

“Itis not temper, papa, or prejudice; it is 
more—what people cadl a presentiment. I 
mean something here tells me Lady Ducie will 
do me some bitter wrong.” 

Surely her presence had already worked 


mischief between the two who had once bean | 


the whole world to each other; for at Gerda's 
last words Lord Duecie released himself from 
the presence of her clinging arms, and, with- 


out even a parting caress, left the girl alone | , 
freee papa really go to London, Lady 
| Ducie?” 


with her misery. 


F CHAPTBHR VI. 
Tae next morning the new Lady Ducie was 


formally presented to the establishment as | 
Mistress of Netherton. Mrs. Bond and some _ 
of the older servants felt a thrill of pity for | 
Miss Gerda; but Lord Ducie was a good | 


master, and could not leave his service 
jast because he had brought home a wife. So 


Julia founda very respectful welcome from | 
retainers, and the only inmates | 
of the Chase who were not present when her | 


her husband's 


hnsband introduced her to the household were 
Gerda.andold Nurse Brown. Their presence 
was not needed, Nurse filled no post in the 
eatablishment; she had long been super- 


annuated, and lived almost entirely in the | 


two pretty little. rooms.allotted to her. Still 
Mrs. Bond had tried in, vain to make her 
come, and pay honour to the new lady. 

‘‘ I reckon there are enough of you without 
me,” said the old nurse, bitterly. 
one to worship the rising star. I'll just go to 
my own young lady, and see if there’s naught 
I could do for her.’ 

For Gerda, faint and weary from the ex- 
citement of the night before, was still in her 
own room, and had not finished her simple 
toilet when the old nurse appeared. 

“Here’s. changes, my posed 1” said the old 
woman, fondly, ‘ but they'll bring no good to 
those that made them. My lord's gone the 
right way now to fulfil the curse.” 

Gerda trembled. 

“Don't, nurse,” she said, huskily ; ‘and 
what curse conld fall upon papa? I never 
heard of any.’” 

‘You weren't born, my sweet one—no, nor 
the master himself when it was spoken. It’s 
fifty years and more since Mr. Rupert left the 
Chase, bat I mind his werds as well as though 
he'd spoke them but yesterday. ‘The pride 
of the Ducies shall be brought low, and as to- 
day you drive me forth, ecclaen I make a 
marriage you deem beneath me, so in the 
days to come the chief of the Ducies by mar- 
riage shall coil his scutcheon for ever.’” 

“ Hush!” said Gerda, quickly. ‘ Nurse, 
you mustn't bo yaar things. Lady Ducie is 
my father’s wife, and there is nothing low 
about her—she is a lady born and bred.” 

“You haven't h the end,” said the old 
servant, complacently. ‘Mr. Ralph was a 
true prophet—bless him! ‘As I give up all 
for love, and you cast me ont,’ he said, ‘so 


. Shall a Lord of Dacie blight his life by bring- 


ing to the Chase an unloved wife, whose 
coming shall bring such misery he will rue the 
day she crossed his threshold |’ ” 

Gerda shivered. 

“ Tt needn't mean ts 

“The first Lady ie t0 come home after 
the curse was your grandmother, Miss Gerda ; 
her husband just wors her. The next 
Lady Ducie, er, my lamb, never 
lived to take ce here, It’s the lady-who 
came last night to whom the warning points, 


“I'm not; 





Miss Gerda. I reckon we'll live to see the 
prophecy fulfilled, and to rue the day she ever 
came amongst us.” 

Gerda finished dressing now. She was 
trembling in every limb, but she turned to go 
downstairs. It was strange to feel the day 
was at her own disposal—she who had been 
used to spend all her time with her father, 
A new life seemed to have dawned for her, 

On the grand staircase she met Lady Ducie 


= cambric. Very stately and charming 
ooked the mistress-of the Chase, and her face 
was kinder than it had been the evening 
before. She kissed Gerda's cheek, told her 
she looked pale and tired, and then invited her 
to spend the morning in her boudoir, and im- 


' spect the marvellous trousseau her maid was 


even then unpacking. 

** Young girls like pretty things,” she ob- 
served, graciously. ‘‘ You are dressed much 
too plainly, Gerda. I shail buy you a new 
outfit before we go to London in the spring.” 

“To London!” Gerda's eyes opened wide. 


‘*Of course. You must be presented to the 
Queen next season. Surely you knew that?” 

‘**T never thought about it.” 

** Don’t you care for pleasure and gaiety ?”’ 

“I have led such « quiet life.” 

They had reached the boudoir now. Lady 
Ducie was not in the least averse to gleaning 
information from her step-daughter. She 
found her husband very uncommunicative, 
and there was a great deal she wished ta 
know. 

‘‘T suppose you have always lived here?” 

“ Ever since my mother died.” 

‘** Poor child! you cannot remember her?” 

‘Not in the least. Papa says ”’—here 
Gerda blushed—“ that Iam her image. He 
always prays I may have a longer life.” 

Lady Dacie felt intensely bewildered. She 
believed that the features of Gerda’s mother 
were perfectly familiar to her, and that there 
was not the slightest resomblance between 


‘*T suppose she never came here ?”’ 

“Oh, never. They were married abroad, 
and she—my mother—died there. She wag 
very young—almost a child. I am older now 
than my mother was when I was born.” 

‘And you have no likeness of her?” 

‘‘ Papa hasone. He wears it in that heavy 
gold locket on his watch guard.” 

The exhibition of the trousseau began. 
Gerda felt she was expected to admire, and 
fortunately, Lady Ducie having perfect taste, 
most of the things were really beautifal. 
The morning wore away not unpleasantly, 
and when the three who formed the litt! 
family met at lunch Lady Ducie and Gerda 
were on terms of at least outward-cordiality. 

Lord Ducie had been over to Pisrrepo' 
Hall, and brought the news Sir James and his 
wife would call that afternoon. My lady heard 
the news absently enough. Her eyes seemed 
fixed upon her husband's watch chain and & 
large gold locket curiously chased which hung 
from it. Now she came to think of it, she 
had never seen him without the trinket and 
had never seen it open. She determined the 
latter point should be rectified at once. 

Lady Duocie looked a handsome woman and 
a stately one when she received her guests that 
afternoon. 

Sir James and Lady Pierrepoint had come 
prepared to be critical—they had meant to 
hold the new mistress of the Chase at arm’s 
length, because they guessed the grief her 
coming must cause their favourite Gerda, but 
in five minutes time Julia had captivated 
them both. 

The spells which had worked like magic 
on ‘the little circle at Hornsea were equally 
potent with the baronet and his wife. Julia 
turned them into ardent admirers. Before 
Gerda had realised her old friends could differ 
from her in opinion Sir James was congra- 
tulating her on such a lovable step-mother, 
and Lady Pierrepoint telling her she now pos- 
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sessed the one thing wanting in her house— 
sweet womanly companionship. 

‘‘She has been so much; alone,” said the 
dear old lady to her hostess, ‘and it has been 
such a dreary life for a girl like her that I am 
a she should gain such a friend and 
mother, while for her henceforth Netherton 
Chase will- have two attractions instead of 
one. I shall congratulate Lord Ducie 
heartily.” 

She was as good as her word, and if he felt 
how unnecessary were the felicitations he 
could not say so. He had to stand at Julia's 
side and smile while Lady Pierrepoint made 
her pretty speeches. 

He was a handsome man, despite his nine- 
and-forty years. The two made a stately- 
looking couple, and other visitors who fol- 
lowed the Pierrepoints’ example, and flocked 
to do honour to the bride, agreed with Sir 
James that Ducie had done a very good thing 
for himself in bringing home such a mistress 
for Netherton Chase, 

“Your friends are very nice people,” said 
Julia, afterwards, to Gerda. ‘A little anti- 
quated, perhaps, but very agreeable.” 

“I have loved them all my life,” returned 
the girl, warmly, though she felt not a little 
sore that the two she had counted on as her 
very own allies should so quickly have gone 
= to the enemy. ‘ They have hearts of 
gol ‘hong 

‘And purses pretty full of it, too, I ex- 
pect. What will become of the Hall when 
Sir James dies?” 

“T have no idea,” 

‘“* He has no relations ?”’ 

“ None.” 

“I should think, as the old couple seem so 
fond of you, Gerda, if you played your cards 
well they might make you their heiress.” 

“‘T shall never ‘ play my cards’ well or ill,” 
said Gerda, haughtily. ‘I love the Pierre- 
points for themselves. I never dreamed of 
thinking whether they would leave me any- 
thing. What do I want with Pierrepoint Hall 
when I have such a home as this? ” 

Lady Ducie bit her lip; she was on the 
point of telling Gerda she must not go on 
thinking herself heiress of Netherton; other 
claims might arise as good or better than hers. 
But Julia, with all her faults, was a pru- 
dent woman, and so she kept back the taunt 
hovering on her lips. 

‘Time enough yet,” she muttered. “I 
have not yet seen the inside of Lord Ducie’s 
locket.” 

And the delay in seeing it arose from no 
fault of her own. Many a stealthy expedition 
to her husband’s dressing-room ended only in 
disappointment. She had been three months 
at Netherton before the opportunity came she 
had songht so long and impatiently. 

Lord Ducie had gone to dress for dinner 
when a gentleman arrived to see him on 
magistrate’s business. The summons was 
urgent, and the peer went downstairs still in 
his morning suit; his signet ring, watch and 
chain and appendages lying on the table where 
he had just placed them when disturbed. 

He tapped at his wife’s door. 

“Julia, if I can’t get rid of Ward in a 
quarter of an-hour I shall bring him jin to 
dinner.” 

“T shall be pleased to see him,” saidf my 
lady, graciously. “Mr. Ward is a great 
favourite of mine.” 

He was gone. Lady Ducie watched him out 
of sight; then, her heart beating at. un- 
wonted speed, she went into his dressing- 
room. She was not a woman to notice coin- 
cidences, or she might have deemed it passing 
strange that just as she found out one secret— 
that of a poor, nameless outcast—by means 
of a common tin locket, so she was about to 
discover her husband's by a trinket of valu- 
able old gold. ’ 

She could hardly breathe, so intense was 
her anxiety. Yes, there was the watch, chain 
and locket hung on its usual ring. She 
8 over it, for a moment the spring 
baffled her, then + flew back and disclosed a 





face the counterpart of Gerda’s, only more 
beautiful. My lady gave one earnest glance 
at the fair features, closed the locket, and 
returned to her own room. 

A look of evil triumph not good to see 
crossed her face. 

“It is better than I expected,” she mut- 
tered; ‘‘he has deceived me. Well, he shall 
pay for it—aye, and dearly too!” 

The maid came in, but her mistress waved 
her impatiently away. She could brook no 
company while she pondered over the dis- 
covery she had just made. 

‘*He must have been a fool to think he 
could deceive a woman like me. I little 

uessed the true nature of the secret I had 

iscovered at Hornsea. I made him marry 
me as the condition of my keeping from the 
world that the poor wreck of humanity who 
died in my mother’s house was his lawful 
wife, the rightful Lady Ducie. I thought 
that the only turned-down page in his life. I 
believed that in his silly infatuation for his 
daughter he was marrying me just to buy of 
silence as to how her mother lived and died. 
But I know better now. It always puzzled 
me his loathing for the mother, his idolatry 
for the child ; but till she told me she was her 
mother’s image I never understood, never 
even suspected, the true state of the case. 
Well, they are both in my power now. 

‘How I hate her! How willingly I woulc 
crush her as she is! I hated her even whenI 
thought her the child of that wretched woman. 
I detest her more now I know her mother was 
the love of my husband's life, and that it is 
her memory which clozges_ his heart against 
me. But I will conquer; the trumps are in 
my hands, and I shall be victorious. No pity 
for the dead, no scruples for that child up- 
stairs, shall hinder me from using the know- 
ledge that has come to me.”’ , 

She went downstairs, composed and serene, 
to play the part of the gracious, attentive 
hostess, and fascinate Mr. Ward. The dinner 
went off very pleasantly ; the young lawyer 
did not very often come to the Chase. He was 
hardly in the Ducies’ set, but he enjoyed his 
visit thoroughly, and had no cause to com- 
plain of his welcome, unless of that he received 
from Gerda. 

Miss Ducie had never liked Mr. Ward; she 
could just remember him in his schoolboy 
days much given to the torturing of cats, 
puppies, and other defenceless creatures. Just 
as the little child's pitiful nature had shrunk 
in loathing from the lad’s cruelty, so now the 
girl’s delicacy turned from the somewhat 
florid compliments with which the young man 
would have overwhelmed her. 

“‘T don’t like Mr. Ward,” she said, decidedly, 
when the solicitor had at last taken leave. 
‘‘Papa, I know you think him clever, but he 
is not quite a gentleman.” 

Lord Ducie smiled. 

“You are over fastidious, child. Ward 
comes of gentle blood, and is well educated.’ 

‘He is not one of us.” 

The girl spoke with a stately air. Gentle 
as G was, there were times when she 
remembered that she came of a grand old line 
of ancestors. 

Julia could never equal the unconscious 
pride of Gerda’s movements at such occasions. 
She could boast no long , and she 
always condemned her stepdaughter'’s lofty 
ideas as the merest affectation. 

“ Really, Gerda,” she said, coldly, “you 
need not make yourself ridiculous. Of course, 
Mr. Ward's position is different from yours, 
fortunately for him." 

* The stress on the last word was very evident. 
It puzzled Lord Ducie. 

**T don’t think myself Ward would like the 
difference dwelt on so markedly, and I am 
quite sure he would not call it fortunate for 
himself. The fact is, Julia, it only wants 
half an eye to see he admires our little girl, 
but, of course, she must look higher.” 

‘I do not see the ‘of course,’” said me 
lady, gravely. “For my part, if Mr. W 





consented to marry Gerda I should regard her 
as a very lucky girl.” 

‘* Father!” burst from Gerda's white lips, 
“will you suffer your child to be taunted 
thus? Do you forget that Iam your daughter 
—a Ducie of Netherton? Why should I be 
‘lucky ’ if a low-born attorney wooed me? "’ 

She had expected her father's indignation 
to equal her own. To her surprise she saw 
that, though surprised, pained, and unspeak- 
ably sad, Lord Ducie’s manner was in nowise 


ro 
“ da, it is always an honour to be the 
object of a good man’s love.” 

The girl threw up her hands. 

“ Lawrence Ward is not my ideal of a good 
man,” she said, haughtily; ‘“‘and if he were 
it would be presumption in him to raise his 
eyes to a Ducie of Netherton. I never wanted 
to leave you, father. I thought to spend my 
life at your side; but if you are tired of me, if 
there is no place for me in the home I thought 
my own,I will go forth into the wide world, 
and toil for = bread willingly, but I will not 
listen patiently while your wife tells me it 
would be an honour to me if Lawrence Ward, 
the attorney, fancied me for his wife.” 

‘Lady Ducie never meant that, Gerda. She 
likes young Ward, and thinks he will make.a 
good husband—that's all.” 

‘*‘T meant just what I said,” interrupted my 
lady, frigidly. “It would be a great honour 


for Gerda should Mr. Ward see fit to marry 
inion, she would be an unspeak- 


her. Inmyo 
ably luck gir By 

Gerda ai not trust herself to speak. With- 
out a single word, without even a ce at 
her father or his wife, she left the drawing- 
room, and crept away to sob out her grief on 
Nurse Brown's faithful breast. 

* Julia,” and there was a strange sternness 
in her husband’s tone, “how can you be 80 
cruel to Gerda? Surely you could not have 
the poor child to fancy you grudge her her 
home here ?”’ 

Julia looked at him do y: 

‘In a few months’ time,” she said, coldly, 
‘‘the new heir of Netherton will be born. 
Before that time I think it would be well for 
the girl who has so long been termed your 
heiress to find another home.” 

Poor Lord Ducie! how he had hoped Julia 
might be a c wife, how he had prayed 
that no baby of hers should dispute his love 
with Gerda, he himself best knew ! 

“Your infant may be a girl,’” he said, 
slowly. ‘‘ Even if not, this is, this must be, 
Gerda’s home.” 

“Tf our child be a daughter,” returned his 
wife, ‘‘she will yet be your lawful heiress. 
You have tried hard to deceive me, Bertram, 
but you have failed. I am perfectly aware 
that Gerda has no claim to the name of Ducie, 
that in the eyes of the law she is a nameless 
outcast, since her mother——" 

* Silence! ” thundered Lord Ducie, “silence, 
woman! How dare you take her name upon 
your lips?” 

Julia proceeded, as though she had not heard 
him,— - 

‘* Since her mother, though you went through 
the form of marriage with her, was never your 
wife.”’ 

(To be continued, ) 








- 


A New Wrxz.—The followingisa translation 
of an advertisement which appeared in a 
French paper, ornamented with a wood-cut 
of Noah’s Ark:—‘‘‘ Noah’s Wine’ is to be 
traced, according to tradition, to the fruit 
which the good Father Noah planted when he 
came out of the ark. In order to make it 
known at the soirees which are now commenc- 
ing, it will be sold at present at four francs a 
bottle, but afterwards it will be raised to six 
francs. Nectar—ambrosia—are nothing com- 

red to this wine. It made the good Father 
Noah tipsy, which is saying everything. The 
patriarch was not a man to get tipsy on bad 
wine.” 
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MY SECRET. 





To a dear little rose-bud 
evening, 


A fond, tender secret I'd treasured for sen | 


In the depths of my heart; and I murm 
it softly, 
While jubilant birds were at song. 


Then I bade the bud whisper the secret to no 
one, 
But keep it close hid in its wee, fragrant 


heart, 
Until one lovely face should bend over its 


blossom, 
And then—all it knew to impart. 


The days glided on full of sunshine and 


fragrance, 


Each one, as it passed, laid a kiss on my 


ud, 
Which thrilled every fibre with blissful en- 
trancement 
Thro’ its drops of incarnadine blood. 
The orm about it, they coaxed and they 


Pp 
So br pa that it the fond secret would 
t 


The winds slyly tried to pry into its bosom, 
Bat it guarded my confidence well. 


The sunbeams wove laces gf shimmering 
meshes 
To lay on its soft sheeny emerald bed ; 
‘They kissed and caressed the shy, opening 
blossom 
Till it blushed a celestial red. 
Then, one lovely morn, as I passed down the 


garden, 
I found that my blossom had silently grown 
From a shy little bud, with closely-shut 


petals, 
To a sweet, blushing rose, demi-blown. 


asked it, then, if it remembered my secret; 
It answered in sighs of delicious perfume. 
So I gathered the flower, with touch soft and 
tender, 
And carried my burden of bloom 
Straight into my beautiful darling’s fair 


presenge, 
Where, taking one hand’s taper fingers in 
mine,’ 
I placed the red rose in their keeping, and 
watched them 
About its green stem intertwine. 


She bent o'er the fair, perfumed petals a 
moment. ’ 
Then surely it whispered my secret, else why 
Should her cheeks take its colour, her golden 
ead lower 
And her blue eyes grow tender and shy? 
No voice broke the silence, her face was 


av : 
As we stood in the hush of love's fair holy 
and ; 
But the rose on her cheeks told to me the same 


story 
She'd learned from the rose in her hand. 


. 7. 








BUT NOT OUR HEARTS. 


——< 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tue gardens at Temple Dene were red with 
roses, brilliant with the bloom of many 
flowers ; the June sunlight glittered on sea 
and lake, and fell in chequered patches on 
the greensward,as itflickered through the thick 
jeafage, and made a halo round Opal’s head, 
as she paced up and down the rose-bordered 

ths, closely followed by Turk, who never 

t his mistress now that she had returned 
after an absence of eight months. 

She was changed, more changed than she 
‘ought to have been in such a short time. The 
old gentle look of innocence was gone from | 


whispered, one 


the head haughtier, the step stately. 


wife 


sooth her restless spirit, the sound of his 
voice broke the train of her unpleasant 
thoughts, made her think of something else. 
He was much better. Those months spent 
in Monaco, Nice, Naples, Mentone, and other 
sunny spots had revived him as the shower 
revives drooping flowers; and he was the one 
delight of her dreary existence. She watched 
him now, leaning against the old sun-dial, as 
he flitted hither and thither, hat in hand as 
usual, chasing a butterfly, and something of 
the despair in her eyes disappeared, and the 
lines round her mouth relaxed a little. 
But a crunching on the gravel-path warned 
her someone was approaching, and the next 
minute her husband stood beside her. 
* You should not be out here without a hat 
or a sunshade,” he said, looking at her. 
“Tt is no matter,” she returned, in- 
differently, avoiding his eye. 
“You will get ill.” 
“T am never ill,” she said, coldly. 
‘“‘ §till I wish you to have some shade.” 
‘Then send for my parasol, and I will use 
it,’’ she replied, with proud submission to his 
wishes, 
* Billie!’ he called, and the child ran up to 
him with outstretched hands, ‘ will you go 
and fetch Opal's sunshade? ’”’ 
“Yes; and the little fellow trotted off as 
fast as he could, returning in a few minutes 
with a dainty arrangement of lace and silk. 
“Thank you,” said his sister, pressing a 
caress on the blooming cheek; and Spragg 
picked him up instantly, and kissed the spot 
where her lips had been passionately. 
She pretended totake no notice of this, though 
it was really impossible for her not to observe 
that he often kissed the child after she had 
done so, and she knew that he was extremely 
fond of the golden-haired cherub. He was so 
like Opal, what wonder was it that the man 
she treated coldly turned instinctively to the 
child who bore such a startling resemblance 
to her, and lavished a large amount of affec- 
tion on him. Mrs. Spragg was obedient to 
her husband, and consulted his wishes in 
almost everything, but she was cold and re- 
pellent to him. y 
She could not believe that he loved 
her as he did—thought he had married her 
chiefly because she was well-born and well- 
connected, and because such an alliance would 
give him a position in the county, which he 
might not otherwise have obtained. What 
did he know of the tender passion of love’s 
roseate dream, this man who was thin and 
lank, and repulsive, dried-up looking, and 
prematurely aged ?—who had passed the best 
years of his life in a dry-goods store, amass- 
ing wealth, which he had crossed the 
Atlantic to spend, now just as he was begin- 
ning to go down the hill. He could have no 
feeling, and it didn’t matter. how he was 
treated. It would be all one to him. 
Thus reasoning, Opal never took the trouble 





the eyes; they were wild and proud; the 


In her own eyes she had fallen ; her shame 
to herself was no less than that of the lowest | suffered, for he loved her too well to utter a 
of that sisterhood that creeps forth at night to | complaint or reproach. But when too late 
keep revel, and frolic, and hides its gilded | he saw the fatal mistake he had made, both for 
infamy by day. She had sold herself, and | her and for himself. 
the disgust of it was ever with her. She 
loathed herself, she loathed her life, she hated | happy life, nor her innocence, and he knew 
the comforts, the luxuries she had paid such a | that his money, and all the luxuries with 
heavy price for; and yet she held her head 
high, and was coldly haughty to those who 
bowed and did homage to the millionaire’s 


Her youth had dfed that day eight months 
ago, when she became Washington C.Spragg’s 
wife. Her purity had fled, and hope with it, 
and these two things could never blossom 
again for her—they were dead to her. No- 
thing could give her back that sweet sense of | years, that some fair English girl would care 
innocent freedom. She only felt an im- 
measurable disgust and weariness of her sur- 
roundings, and one thing alone kept her from 
some desperate act, and that thing was Billie. 
The touch of his little hands seemed to 


delicate mouth was firmly set, the carriage of | man to whom she belonged. Her own sorrow 


and self-disgust made her selfish, threw a 
veil over her eyes ; she never guessed what he 


He could not give her back the old free, 


which he surrounded her, were not an equiva- 
lent for what she had lost. 

Most women would have been content ; she 
was not, and it wounded him terribly to know 
that this was so. 1t was hard enough to bear 
the burden of his own disappointment, and 
heaven knows it was bitter enough; bat hers 
as well, that was too much. 

It had been the dream, the hope of his riper 


for him a little, and come of her own free will 
to gladden his life and home; he knew the 
woman he called “wife” would never do 
that, 

He had bought her body with his gold ; that 
was at his command, but not her heart por 
her affections. She was ice to his fire. He 
had not the power to bring a single blush to the 
pale cheek, ar a throb to the pulses that had 
beat riotously at Paul Chicherly’s touch. 

He kissed her, her flesh felt like marble; 
he put his arm round her, her form was as 
unyielding as that of a statue. 

Love dies hard, and he suffered horribly— 
obliged to restrain himself lest his ardour 
should provoke an expression of open disgust 
from the woman he adored. 

He had hoped so much, he had gained so 
little. And as he stood, in the radiance of the 
summer day, looking at the sweetness and 
beauty which were his, and yet not his—for 
he could never fully enjoy the possession of 
them—a sense of defeat and weariness crept 
over him, and he felt the motto he ought to 
adopt was Cui bono. 

“ What are your arrangements for to-day ?”’ 
he asked, breaking the silence. 

‘“‘T have not made any,” she returned, 
carelessly. 

‘“‘ Had you no invitations ?”’ 

“One to the Beveirs, which I declined.” 

“ That all?” 

“Yes.” 

‘*I suppose our return is not yet known.” 

* Possibly.’’ 

Her extreme indifference wounded him more 
than it usually did, and stung him past his 
self-control. He was about to make a sharp 
speech when a fierce growl from Turk made 
him look round, and he saw Claremont ad- 
vancing,holding a salver in his hand,on which 
lay @ letter. 

“For you, m’sieu,” he said, in his usual 
deferential manner, keeping, however, one eye 
upon the dog, whose hatred for the valet had 
in no wise decreased, and who was showing 
his fangs in an alarming fashion, and which 
made the Frenchman curse the méchante béte 
heartily to himself, and beat a retreat as 
quickly as he could, consistently with his dig- 
nity asthe great man's body-servant. 

“From Lady Dorothy,” remarked Spragg, 
as he read the note. : 

“Indeed!” rejoined his wife, wondering 
why it had not been sent to her, and never for 
a moment guessing that the old woman’s keen 
eyes had gauged the depths of the American's 
disappointment and pain in the few hours she 
had spent with them the night they arrived 
at Temple Dene, and that she had determined 
to pay all honour to him, in order to show 
Opal that he was deserving of respect. 

“Yes. She wants us to go over to West- 
court to-morrow, and stay with her for awhile. 
What do you wish to do about it?” 

“Your wishes are mine,” she answered, 
coldly, never looking at him,'keeping her eyes 
fixed steadily on the glimpse of shimmering 
sea seen through the aveaue of oaks and elms. 
Had she loved him this answer would have 





to give a tender word, or offer a caress to the 


€ 


filled him with a rare pleasure; as it was it 
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only grieved him, but he said, 
enough,— 


“She seems very anxious that we should 
, 


, 


‘Really !” 


*She wants to consult us about Ruby's’ 


future.” 
“‘Ruby’s future?’ repeated Mrs. Spragg, 
with a slight show of interest. 


“Yes. I suppose she means matrimonially.” 
** Most likely.” 


“And she says several charming people are 


staying with her; amongst others, the Duke} 


and Duchess de Pescara.” 


“Ah!” murmured Opal, a mist for .a! 
moment coming over her eyes, and shutting; 


out the sunlit landscape from her view. Those 


names brought back a host of recollectiors’ 


both sad and sweet. 
“Lady Scargill, Sir Humphrey, Miss Bevoir, 
Mrs. Davidson, and others. Shall we go?” 


“IT suppose we had better do so,”’ she said, 
slowly. 


‘Billie is invited too.” 

“That is good of aunt!” and over the 
marble face broke a little smile that was like 
a gleam of winter sunshine on frozen water. 

“She is always considerate,” said Spragg, 
simply. 

“To those she likes!” interpolated his 
wife. ‘She is merciless enough to those she 
dislikes.” 

‘*They are generally nasty people, selfish 
and egotistical. The most of her favourites 
are good-hearted creatures.” 

“Ah! yes. Quite so.” 

And then Opal moved away in that stately 
fashion thai had come to her since her mar- 
riage, and there was nothing for the mummy 


save to go too, which he did, following Billie | 


to the Chase, and helping him to fly a kite. 

Meanwhile, the mistress of Temple Dene 
made her way to the stable to see her pet 
Bluebell, who whinnied for the dainties she 
received daily from her mistress’s fair hands. 

Mr. Spragg had given her the bay mare, 
though she was his favourite mount, because 
she expressed a wish to have the animal, and 
contented himself with a great raking chest- 
nut and a powerful grey. 

Opal patted the glossy neck, stroked the 
soft nose, gave Jem, who had developed into 
an extremely grand personage, some directions 
about her favourite, and then went onto Mrs. 
Marshall's sanctum. 

A day seldom passed without the house- 
keeper receiving a visit from her mistress. 
There was a strong bond of sympathy between 
the two women. They had both loved Paul; 
and though Opal never mentioned his name, 

listened with scarce-suppreased eagerness 
to the old woman's garrulous chatter, which 
was chiefly about her late master's son. It 
Was a comfort, a consolation, to hear the man 
who had been so dear to her praised, all his 
one bronght to light. Is made her 
orget the dark stain that rested on his 


memory, and took some of the stieg from the ' 


pain of remembering. 


Five o'clock tea was being dispensed at 


Westcourt when Mr. and Mrs. Spragg arrived. 
Lady Dorothy and her guests were sipping 
bohea out of Derby cups in the octagon room. 
The women wore their prettiest tea gowns, 
the men theireasiest coats, and all were loung- 
ing about in negligent yet graceful attitudes, 
as near the open windows as possible, through 
which blew in the soft breeze laden with the 
perfume: of roses. 

“Ah! you've come at last!” cried her lady- 
ship, rising to welcome them. 

“At last? 


languidly, bowing her recognition to those she 
knew. 
“* Not late for anything in particular ; only 


I expected you this morning. I want to. talk | 


seriously to your husband.” 

“ You will have the opportunity now.” 

“ Yes, I shall carry him off at once,” and, 
suiting the action to the word, she conducted 
him out to one of the arbours, and sat chatting 
@way vigorously. 


quietly | 


Are we late?” said Opal, | 


“Ceme-here. There is a set,’ said Ruby, 
brushing aside her:sweeping skirts, and :pay- 
ing no heed to. Lord Mount Severn’s:objections 
to their téte-d.téte, which no.doubt he enjoyed 
more than she did, being interupted. ‘‘ Well, 
how are you?” 

‘“ Very well,and you? ButI need not ask. 
You look blooming! ” 

‘‘ Doasn'’t she? Like a wed »wose,” re- 
marked the Earl, facetiously. 

‘Quite so. Time has only improved yon.” 

** These last few months have been so dif- 
ferent,” returned Miss Vane, looking grate- 
fally at the woman who had sacrificed herself 
for them. . : 

‘‘Tam glad of that,’’ said Opal, earnestly, 
and she was glad to think that there was no 
longer any necessity for Ruby to pinch, and 
starve, and contrive; that the boys were being 
well brought up, and.that her father, cruél 
though he had been to-her, would never know 
want. 

The Rest was a different place. It had 
been done up within and without, furnished 
with taste, the garden filled with choice plants 
and flowers, and @ coek-housekeeper installed, 
to suparintead Jenny's work, and take:all 
trouble off Ruby's hands. 

The result was surpsising. The girl had 
grown younger and handsomer ; the hard look 
had left her face, the weariness her eyes. 
She was better and happier in many respects, 
but-still adhered to her determination ‘to wed 
a rich man. 

After a taste of luxury she felt she could 
not go back +o poverty, to the dull, hard 
reality that want of money engenders, so she 
crushed down her love for Jack Rainham as 
she would a noxious serpent, rooted it out 
and cast it from her, and determined, if she 
got the chance, to marry Augustus my a 
Earl Mount Sevexn, a man she certainly des- 
pised, and might hate, for he had not one 
single attribute which would gain respect, and 
who from his effeminacy deserved the title of 
“« Augusta the ladylike,” which Blackie, who 
detested him, .and his foppish ways, and 
ridiculous affectations cordially, had given 
him. 

Ruby shut her-eyes resolutely to his:weak- 
nesses, and thought only of the spikes and 
| balls of his coronet, his leng rent-roll, and 
' splendid estates. 
| ‘Miss Vane's been.vewy gay,” he told'Opal, 
| leering at the lady. of his love with his goose- 
berry eyes. ‘Heaps of dances. I nevaw 
| dance, and I thimk she’s been ewuel to wush 

wound with othaw fellahs, and leave me dis- 
consolate. Aw!” 
‘*I won't do it again,” said Raby, with a 
' soft, little smile.at bim ; and her sister, seaing 
the smile, felt. sudden pain at her heart to 
| think that.so naneh grace and youthful fresh- 
| ness should be bartered for gold and a coronet. 
‘s Pwemise.”’ 

“TI promise,” she answered, solemnly, 
choking back the,laugh’that rose to her lips 
at his comical appearance. Sentiment doesn’t 
| sit well on a mam whose hair is red. and whose 
face is freckled. 

** You'll. keep it?” 

“ Certainly Iwill. Need youask?” 

“ Othaw fellahs will bothaw you.” 

“ Not when you are near.” 

‘* Bat I shan’t always beneaw,” he objected. 
‘* You won’tlet me be:’’ 

“I will, if you ask me nicely,” she 
whispered. 

‘‘No, aw, weally though? Do you mean 
that?” 

‘* I do,’”’ she replied, and there is no know- 
ing what the Earl might not have said des- 
pite the fact that the room was full of people, 
only Lady Dorothy, who had finished her con- 
ference in the arbeur, and returned to her 
guests, asked her'to sing. She rose at onee, 
and going over to the piano, commenced,— 


**Tt was not in the winter 
Our loving lot was cast.”” 


At the first words of the well-remembered 
' gong the whole scene vanished from before 











Opal’s eyes, as though the wave of an 
cnchanter’s wand had caused it to disappear. 
Once more she was sitting in the ‘‘den”’ at 
the Rest, once more the rays of the declini 
sun were lingering redly on the tree-tops, an 
streaming in through the curtainless: window, 
falling on Paul's head as he. sat beside her, 
and gleaming in his blue eyes. 

Once more he held her fingers in his:warm 
clom. and whispered atom 2 in her ear, 
while his strong arm surrounded her waist, 
and her head leant against his shoulder. 

She saw Billie with his toad in a box, and 
heard Bobbie consulting him about his gold 
fish, listened to Ruby’s light badinage, and 
then—then she felt a touch on the arm, and 
her happy vision faded away, and stern 
reality in the shape of Mr. Spragg took its 

lace, and rising with a heavy sigh she 
a owed the others, and went to dress for 
nner. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 


Mrs. Srerace was the first;down. When, she 
entered the drawing-room it was quite de- 
serted. She didnot take much interest in:her- 
toilet, and spent little time over it. ‘She stood 
looking out at the distant mountains, playing 
idly with a lily, when. a sound like a.guppresse 
groan made her turn with a start, and she 


found herself face to face with Ivors Row- 


and. 

It gave her a. shook to meet him thus »sud- 
denly. She-had no idea that:he was expected 
at Westcourt, and his aspectwas mot reas- 
suring. He looked careworn and , 
and in his eyes glowed a sombre, almost 
vengeful light. 

The truth was, ihe Highlander felt ‘bitterly 
aggrieved. Whilst wandering ainilessly about 
America he heard of the wreck of the Juno— 
saw the account of it in a mewspaper, 
nearly eighteen months old, that he 
lighted u by accident. ‘He had learnt 
frm Derothy all particulars about 
Opal'slover,.and knew, when he saw the name 
that headed the list, that his rival was 
removed. 

Without losing much time he left the States 
and came straight to London, fall of hope and 
joy. But an interview with Lady Derothy 
dashed the one and extinguished the other for 
ever.” 

The woman he had travelled ‘half/across the: 
world to woo-was.alreadly married, ‘lost tohim 
for ever—married, too, he could not doubt, for 
money, as no woman could possibly wish to 
wed a man with a face like a mummy out of 
love. : 

‘He was disgusted, wounded, wretched. ‘He 
did not know where to turn for consolation. 
The. Pescaras were abroau, he did not know 
what place; he couldn't go to his old love 
to have balm poured intc ais wounds, so he 
idled about the clabs, playing recklessly and 
drinking more than was good for him, and 
when the invitation came from Lady 
Dorothy he accepted it eagerly, not think- 
ing that he would meet at Westcourt doth 
the women he had loved. : 

“ This is an-unexpected pleasure,” he said, 
advancing quickly and offering his hand. 

« It, is,,indeed |” replied Qpal; faintly. . 

“T hardly thought we should meet again.” 

‘* No,” she murmured. 

“No. Neither did I think to find in Mrs. 
Spragg, the rich American’s wife, the girl I 
hhad known as) @pal Vane.” 

His tones were cruel, and as he-spoke her 
cheeks:paled, while he, never taking his eyes 

her, drank in all the.wonderfal loveli- 
ness of) heriface. 

“T think, if I remember rightly, that you 
told me -your affections were given into one 
men's ing. for —_ irrevocably, un- 
chan ball i peo 

i eeereenese 
her fair a haughty movement. — 

“ Qh, nothing mach. Only I did not think 
that man was Mr. Spragg.” 

‘* Neither was it.” 
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“T see, His dotlars won the day—made you | 
faithless to the memory of your girlhood's 
lover.” : 

“Sir Tvors, you forget yourself,” and with | 
a gesture of disdain she swept away from 
him, her white satim gown sweeping out in) 
shimmering folds behind her. 

“ Forgive me!” he cried, impetnously, | 
springing after her, and seizing the little, 
bare that hung at her side, ‘“my love 
for you drives me wild, makes me almost 
mad, Have you no pity, no compassion for 
the man whose life you have robbed of joy 
and content ?”’ 

“ Let go my hand. How dare you forget the- 
respect that is due to me?” 

“I will not,” he returned, clenching his) 
teeth and tightening his clasp. ‘‘ You shall 
listen to me,” but as he spoke the door 
opened and the Duchess José entered. 

“Am I interrupting a. téte.d-téte ?’’- she 
asked, suavely, darting a lightning glance at 
the two occupants of the room. ‘Shall I 
go? Am I de trop?” and she made a move- 
ment as though about to retire. 

“By no means,” said Sir Ivor, dropping 
Opal’s hand, and going towards the Spaniard. 
* You never could be that to me.” 

‘Indeed! You are flattering. I remember, 
though, you and Mrs. Spragg”—how she 
lingered over the unromantic name, and 
how ‘hateful it sonnded on ‘her lips—‘ were 
exeélient ‘friends befere she married. I 
thought, perhaps, you were renewing that 
friendship, with sows, and protestations of 
undying affection for each other,” 

“Then you were mistaken, madame,” said 
Opal, with icy haugbtiness. “I am _ not 
one of those misguided women who think 
it necessary to have a lover as well as a 
husband.” 

The shot told. ‘The Duchess flushed hotly, 
the crimson wave spreading to the roots of 
her hair, and tinging even herneck. She had 
not bargained for this woman she hated know- 
ing so much about her. She recovered herself 
instantly, and retorted,— 

“Tt is fortunate for you that you are cold, 
as if you were not your extraordinary husband 
might not prove sufficiently attractivefor you, 
and you would likea little change sometimes.” 

To this pews vouchsafed no reply. With 
the air of a finikhed grande dame she walked to 
the door intending to leave the room, but the 
entrance of her sister, Mrs. Davidson, and 
several others, saved her that trouble, and she 
returned to her ald place by the window. 

That night there were two men who bore 
sore hearts in their bosoms. One was Ivors 
Rowand, and the other Jack Rainham. The 
former was reckless and desperate, and in his 
fierce pain of deen he said things 
to the woman at side that bound him to 
her afresh, forged again the fetters that for 
awhile he had had the manliness and honour 
to cast aside. . 

But the Duchess José was a clever woman, 
and she loved the rig compan as well as snch 
women as she can , 80 she soothed and 
flattered and cajoled him, and he went back 
to that bondage which was a shame and dis- 
honour to him. 

The latter was’ sad with the grief of mis- 
a confidence and affection. His big 

rown — were full of unutterable sorrow as 
he watched Ruby flirting with the Earl. 

She was looking her best in a closely-fitting 
gown, the colour of a gloire de Dijon rose, 
with scarlet blossoms at her breast, and in 


her dusky hair, which vied with the damask | Iam sure he would lock lovely in crimson plush 


bloom of her cheek, on which rested like a 


shadow the thick lashes as she cast Gown her | chil 


lids, and listened to “A ta’s” lad ylik 
vant ce ugusta’s ” ladylike and 


Earl meant business, and the other | for the sake of wife and‘son, and touch neither 
man, eopiocsng: Pay Pad gy disconsolate, out- | cards nor dice, nor Ixy long odds on the 
side the par he conld not gain, saw that | favourite. 


he did, and choked back the unclerical oath 


that rose to his lips as he saw the sallow, | never missing an opportunity of paying a 
nearer and nearer to that | compliment when he conld. ‘‘He is as beau- 


freckled face. 


richly-tinted, y one. 


over Ruby’s titled swain proposed « strcl! in 
the pete to which she readily asreed; and 
as they paced up and down the terrsce-walk, 
enjoying the beauty of the calm smmmier's 
night and the sweet perfume of ihe cew- 
drenched flowers, the proposed, aud, being 
accepted, took his first kiss from the fresh lips 
that were henceforth to be his own privute 
property. 

The next day the engagement was publicly 
announced, and the bride-elect received 
many congratulations from the men nd 
many Judas embraces fromh the women. who 
tel they could strangle her as they put their | 
arms round her throat, especially Miss Beveir, 
who looked upon Mount Severn and all bis 
goods and chattels as belonging to her, and | 
was ready to die with envy. 

“Well, I suppose you're content?” said | 

Dorothy to Vane, who had come over ' 
to add his felicitations to the others, and pay ' 
homage to the future countess. 

“Yes, I think so,” he answered, slowly. 


ought to be a duchess at least.” 


“Doubtless, Still, I think she is doing 
very well, considering all things.” 

‘“Of course, of course,” he agreed, hurriedly. 
“I hardly hoped she would win such a prize.” 

‘* IT wonder at that. She is your daughter.” 

“You flatter me.” He smiled suavely ; 
nevertheless, with an extremely disagreeable 
expression in his eyes. 

“Indeed.. I don’t quite mean to do that.” 

“You needn’t tell me so, I know it.’’ 

‘Phat ie satisfactory. I say, Cope, whata | 
time you'll havenow,eh? Both daughters off 
your hands. There'll be no holtiing you, you'll 
be so wild,’’ and she actually gave him a poke 
in the ribs with her stick, which made him | 
wince and swear simultaneously, and sent him | 
off with a muttered excuse to the more con- 
genial society of the fairdames who thronged 
the octagon room. 

The beauties in their Watteau tea-gowns, 
with languishing eyes and ruby lips, were 
certainly more to the taste of this Sybarite | 
than Lady Dorothy, with her keen orbs that | 
saw so much, her yellow skin, and her sharp 
tongue. She rubbed him the wrong way; 
they stroked and soothed him, and petted 
him to his heart’scontent. Qnedrew an easy 
chair near the open window, another brought 
him tea, a third cream, and a fourth biscuits ; 
while Lady Scargill exhibited her three-year- | 
old son to him, and declared he should help | 
Billie to hold up Ruby’s train atthe wedding. , 

“That mite!” exclaimed Mrs. Davidson, | 
derisively. “Why, he can hardly stand by | 
himself, and would be sure to stumble and do | 
some damage.” 

“Oh, no, he-wouldn’t!” contradicted ‘his | 
mother at once. “He is wonderfully steady , 
on his feet, though he isso small.” 
“ He does look rather young for such an | 
office,’ remarked Vane, regarding him with | 


well-simulated interest. 
“Doesn't he?” cried the widow, eagerly, | 
glad of any 4 saben 4 that would give her a | 
chance of agreeing with and getting into the | 
favour of the man whose dark eyes had made | 
such a deep impression on her mature heart, 
ever since that day when she had first seen | 
him at Mr. Sprage’s fete, leaning against the 
oak. “ He is little more than a baby, and 
wouldn't know what to do.” i 

“ He would do exactly what Billie does, and 


and point lace,’’and LadyScargill caught up the 
> senor kissed him fondly, while Sir Hum- 


phrey looked on smitingly, and registered a 
mental vow to keep straight for the future, 


“Tam sure of that,” said Cope, suavely, 


tiful as the cherubs Guido painted,” 





They sat late at dinner; but when it was 





This was not strictly true, for baby Scar- 





“T don’t believe you are, You think she ; 


gill’s nese turned heavenward, and his mouth 
was wide, but what of that? His parents 
were delighted, and voted Mr. Vane “a 
delightful men.” 

« Of course it would add to the picturesque 
effect at the altar,’’ said Mrs. Davidson, 
seeing things were against her; ‘‘and it isso 
fashionable now to have pages in attendance 
on the bride.”’ 

“* Most fashionable, I must go and consult 
Ruby about it,” and her ladyship carried off 
her son und her husband. 

** Wonderful how fond some people are of 
children,” said Vane, reflectively. ; 

‘* Wonderful!” agreed the fair American. 

‘1 can’t understand infant worship,’”’ he 
continued, i pt 

*No?” she said, inquiringly, wishing to 
feel her way to his sentiments. ‘‘ You don't 
wpprove of that?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Neither do I. Like me, I suppose, you 
do not care for them much?” 

“ Between ourselves,” he said, lowering hia 
‘voice and speaking confidentially, for the 





“I think she would grace that elevated | widow's melting eyes were ready to brim over 


with sympathy, “I do not care for them at 
all. They are a trial to anyone whose nerves 
are not very strong.” ? 

“I quite agree with you. ‘Trial’ is the 


| only word that explains what they are.” 


‘Yes. What I have suffered with my 
boys!” and he lifted his hands and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

‘Abt I feel for you,’ she murmured, 
tenderty. 

“ They are bears, madame, perfect ‘bears. 
They have worried and tormented me nearly 
into my grave. I was a robust man, now I 
am far from strong; and it is due entirely to 
the annoyance and anxiety my family have 
caused me.” 

“Indeed! What a misfortune you cannot 


get rid of them.” 


“It is better now,” he said, with a deep 
sigh of self-commiseration. “My youngest, 


| a8 you know, lives at Temple Dene, the other 


three boys are at a boarding-school,” 

“ How pleasant for you.” 

“ Yes, in the present, but the future has to 
be considered. They will, I fear, be a great 
expense and trouble to me in the way of 


' choosing professions. It is easy for a rich 


man to place his sons well in the world, diffi- 
cu't for a poor one; and you are aware, 
madame, I believe, that my income is not 
what it used to be—not what I could wish it.” 

“*T have heard that,’’ she assented, “and I 
know well how hard it is to face poverty after 
having lived in affluence.” 

«It is, indeed,” with another sigh. 

‘My case is similar to yours,” she went on. 
“In Jonathan’s lifetime we simply rolled in 
wealth, yet at his death I found I had only a 
few hundreds a-year. Matters were mis- 


| managed, I think; I ought to have had 


more.” ° 

“ Doubtless,” agreed her companion. 

“In fact, I know I ought, and now if I had 
anyone to help me I ‘might make good my 
claim to a silver mine that I am perfectly cer- 
tain belonged to him, and receive from its 
yieldings a princely income.” 

“If I can be of any service, my dear 
madame, pray command me,” said Vane, with 
alacrity, a new light glowing in his eyes ag 
they dwelt on the widow’s full-blown charms, 

“ You are very kind,” she simpered. 

“Not at all. Time hangs heavy on my 
hands now, it will be more so after my 
daughter's marriage. I shall be only too 
glad of some occupation. Pray accept my 
services, if you wish for them.” — 

‘“‘T do, most earnestly ; and since you are 
so kind will do so.” : 

«“ And when will you give me particulars ?” 
he asked, feeling that he couldn’t too soon 
get at the rights of the case with regard to the 
silver mine. 

‘‘When Ican. We could hardly consult at 


Westcourt.” 
“ Oertainly not, But will you honour The 
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Rest with your presence some day this week? 
If you have the papers with you we can look 
over them then.”’ 

“I shall be delighted to come to your 
house.” 

“Very well then. I will ask Mrs. Spragg 
to come over and receive you.” 

“ Thanks,’’” 

**I must ask her now,” and he went over 
to the lounge where Opal was sitting, with 
Billie playing at her feet with the last new 
toy his brother-in-law had given him an 
alligator that wriggled its body and tail in a 
wonderful way. “I want you to do mea 
favour,”’ he said, bending down. 

“What is it?” she asked, coldly, without 
looking up. ; 

She never did look at him; father and 
daughter mutually avoided one another. She 
had never forgiven him for exposing her 
lover's worthlessness, or for forcing her into 
the arms of the man she loathed and dreaded, 
driving her into a bondage that was worse 
than death, and he stood slightly in awe of 
this hanghty, self- ssed woman, who was 
grande dame to the tips of her slender fingers, 
and utterly unlike the gentle, amiable girl 
who had dreamt her love-dream under the 
thatvhed rvof of the Old Rest. 

It was only his selfishness that drove him 
to her side, his desire to make his future per- 
feotly safe and smooth. 

He knew it was no use asking Ruby t) re- 
turn home even for one day. She was too 
much occupied with the Earl, and her 
troysseau, and approaching marriage. She 
would flatly refuse bis request. 

Opal might consent to it, because the boys 
were coming home from school for their 
holidays, and as she had not seen them for 
some time, that, he reasoned, might be an in- 
ducement to her to go. 

‘*Mrs. Davidson wishes to consult me on a 
little matter of business, and as there is no 
room here, free from the intrusion of these 
gay butterflies,’ waving hands towards the 
fair ones in the Watteau tea-gowns, ‘I have 
asked her to comeover to The Rest. Can you 
play the part of hostess for me next Thurs- 
dey The boys come home that day, and 
will be very glad to see you and their 
brother.”’ 

“Blackie coming home!” cried Billie, 
leaving the alligator to wriggle alone on the 
floor. ‘‘ Oh, I should like to see him.” 

Mrs. Spragg looked at the eager face and 
shining eyes, and then said, quietly,— 

“*I will come.” 

‘““A thousand thanks!" said her father, 
effusively. 

“Thank Billie, not me,’’ she said, with 
oo reserve. “I go for the sake of the 

ild.”’ 


“Bo that you come I don’t care what you 
come for,’’ muttered Vane, as he returned to 
Mrs. Davidson. 

“It is all settled,” he said, aloud. ‘“ My 
daughter will come over with you. So I 
shall expect you, with all documents, on 
Thursday.” 

“*T will not fail to come.” 

And then he made his adieus, and went to 
leave the room; but Tina Beyoir, who was 
getting rather desperate, seeing all the men 
taking unto themselves wives, leaving her on 
the parent stalk, and thinking Vane must be 
worth looking up, since the knowing widow 
paid him such marked attention, stopped, 
and, with a sweet smile, accosted him in 
dulcet tones, 

*“ Let me congratulate you too. Your 
dear daughter! I was so delighted to hear 
the news. Such an excellent match!” 

‘*‘ Thanks, yes. I am quite content.” 

“Yes. Still, it is not more than she de- 
serves.”’ 

‘“* You are extremely kind.” 

“Not at all! She will grace the high posi- 
a to which Lord Mount Severn will raise 

er,” 

‘I hope so,” replied the countess-elect’s 
father with becoming modesty. 





“Tam sure of it! She is so graceful and 
handsome.”’ 

‘You overwhelm me in praising my little 
girl to this extent.” 

‘You must acknowledge her beauty is 
unique. Do you know, I never saw such a re- 
markable likeness between father and child 
as that which exists between you and Miss 
Vane.”’ 

_ Tina laid her hand on his arm as she spoke, 
and smiled lovingly into his eyes, thinking it 
would be better to be mistress of The Rest— 
though she had called it “a tumble-down 
hovel’’ once—than have no house at all, and 
she had heard in some mysterious way that 
Mr. Spragg had given his father-in-law a sum 
that would make him independent for his life ; 
and decidedly he was handsome. 

‘*Really! You are too kind;" and then 
Vane, knowing that Mrs. Davidson was watch- 
ing them, and that women when they are on 
the shady side of forty are apt to be jealous of 
younger and fresher beauties, made his escape, 
and with many murmured compliments and 
pretty speeches left Westcourt. 

If the silver mine should turn out to be the 
widow's ones why, of course, it would not 
do to offend her and lose such a chance, 
especially for the sake of a saucer-eyed and 
forward girl, for whom he did not carea single 
straw. 

(To be continued.) 








EATING IN ITALY- 


Tue Italian of the lower order is not very 
articular about his eating. What he wants 
is something to eat, and he cares very little 
about how it is prepared or in what shape it 
comes to him. 

One street leading off from the theatre San 
Carlo is for a mile a sort of market devoted to 
the sale of comestibles, and there are long rows 
of booths for the preparation and sale of ready - 
made meals. 

The street itself and the alleys leading from 
it are indescribably dirty, so dirty that to make 
a description that will convey any idea of it is 
as impossible as it would be to describe the 
hues of a rainbow. Imagine every possible 
description of garbage, with every other species 
of filth, thick on the streets, reeking, ferment- 
ing and festering under a tropical san, and you 
may have some idea of it. 

There are kinds of filth mixed with this mass 
which may not be described in print, for the 
Italians of the lower classes, maleand female, 
have no sense of the commonest kind of 
decency. 

In the midst of all this stench there are 
booths for the sale of macaroni and everything 
else edible that can come within the compass 
of a cent a portion. There are the hideous 
cattle-fish, boiled and cut into portions. 

The seller, with a fist that is as black and 
grimy as original sin, places a portion of the 

sh upon a slice of brown bread, dashes some 
of the hot water in which it was boiled over it, 
the consumer with a hand equally grimy seizes 
it, and in a moment it is gone. 

The macaroni eater takes the long strings 
in his hand, throws back his head that he 
may lose none of his penny worth, and swallows 
it. 

There are fish fried in loud smelling’oil, fish 
boiled in filthy water in still more filthy kettles, 
fish picked and fish in every form, the only 
difference being that some look more dirty 
than the others. They are still on an equality 
in this respect, however, being all as dirty as 
they can be. Bat nevertheless everything is 
eaten, and everybody seems to be satisfied with 
it. 

Vast quantities of fruit are eaten in these 
markets, asit is very cheap and good. Oranges 
are worth next to nothing, five fora halfpenny 
and sometimes cheaper, and other tropical 
fruits are just as cheap. They ripen the year 
round, and there never is a lack of them. 

One article of food is plentiful in Italy, and 
always good, namely, eggs- The Italian takes 





naturally to hen culture, it being a pursuit just 
suited to his nature. 

The hen is, unlike its owner, an enterprising 
being, and can skirmish for her own living. 
The hen providing for herself, the gatherin 
of the eggs is exactly the Italian’s idea o 
labour. 

He is equal to the picking up of eggs if they 
are not too much out of the way, and it is a 
labour that precisely suits him, because the 
hen does all the work. Therefore he cherishes 
the hen and looks upon her with great favour. 

He would like the donkey betterif the donkey 
would only load himself, trot on without 
guidance, and unload himself. As the hen 
boards herself and requires noattention what- 
ever, the Italian being put only to the incon- 
venience of gathering the eggs, the Italian 
loves the hen above everything in animated 
nature. 

He not only can get the product of her work 
without any exertion, but the egg, when he 
has got it, can be consumed without labour. 

The Italian sells it when he is not hungry, 
and when he needs the nourishment he can 
eat it raw. The hen is the Italian’s best 
friend. 

The fondness for hen culture furnishes the 
residents with fresh eggs always, and their 
style of cooking them is y appetising. 
They fry them in oil, they torture them into 
omelettes with oil, and as in respectable 
restaurants, hotels and families, the oil is 
always good, the result is entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

Fortunately, oil is very cheap, and there 
is but little inducement to adulterate it, and 
the hen isalways present. So he whocan live 
on eggs can get on well in Italy. 





A Worp to Hussanps.—Much of the house- 
hold peace depends upon the husband and 
father. Children are close observers and apt 
imitators of their elders. Should the father 
be addicted to the habit of fault-finding, 
especially in regard to the food set before him 
at_meal time, and the weary, discouraged wife 
—in the;vain attempt to defend her reputation 
as cook—arouses his ire by making excuses, 
then the children of the family will be listen- 
ing to an angry tirade; or, what is worse, & 
quarrel (if the mother has not complete con- 
trol of her temper) ; and of course they will 
be apt to follow the example set before them, 
and discord will reign in the household. That 
is not an attractive picture of home life, yet 
in some. families such a scene is enacted 
almost every day. Men often mar the happi- 
ness of wives and children by fault-finding, 
and surely they gain nothing to their own 
peace of mind by indulging init. It is just 
as much the husband's daty to sit down to 
the table with a cheerful, sunshiny face, and 
make the best of the food set before them, as 
it is the wife's duty to keep the house in 
order, and prepare the meals regularly. But 
the ordinary husband does not seem to 
understand how his wife appreciates a word 
of praise. Ifshe prepares some dainty dish to 
tempt his appetite, he is too careless to note 
how eagerly she waite to know if he likes it. 
Appreciation is one of the best incentives the 
world affords. After the labours incident to 
the preparation of a meal, how it seems to 
rest a woman to hear her husband say: 
“How nice and light your biscuits are,” 
or “Wife, this meat is cooked to suit my 
taste,” and other words of commendation. 
A few words of approval repays her for her 
trouble. Just try this for once, careless 
husband, and see if your wife's face does not 
ight up, and all traces of weariness disappear 
on the instant. Oh, think of themany things 
you can do to brighten her life, A little ap- 
preciation by one she loves a good way 
towards making a woman happy. Many & 
weary mother drags out her life unappreciated, 
scarce finding a word of sympathy from her 
husband. 
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A FLOWER OF FATE. 


—~— 
CHAPTER XII. 


“ Our last day in Abbey Chester, for which 
be many thanks!” cried Maggie Delane, as the 
two girls sat at breakfast the morning which 
followed Sir Keith Moretoun’s .magnificent 


féte. “ Farewell to the smats and the smoke 


for ever I hope, and yet,” Maggie blushed 

rettily for an instant, as she added, “ yet this 
Singy place must ever be hallowed for me, for 
here it was my happiness came.” 

“Yes, and that ‘sends even the smuts into 
the background, does it not, Maggie ?”’ 

Vera smiled lovingly at her friend, who had 
fallen into a pleased reverie. 

There was silence for a few minutes, and 
then Maggie woke up. 

‘“‘ Vera,” she said, ‘do you know what you 
are going to do as soon as the tour is over?” 

Vera kk her head. 

‘“‘ [have no idea. Another tour, I expect—the 
endless round of dingy towns, the same weary, 
horrible existence, only worse than ever this 
time, for you will be gone, dear.”’ 

Maggie went forward, and kissed the fair 
face. 
“I don’t quite know whether it will be the 
same thing. Wenty and I have been discussing 
you and your future, and we have come to the 
conclusion that it would be selfish—not to say 
cruel—to leave you all alone, so I mean to talk 
to Nathaniel, and get him to let you come 
home with me for a time. You know our mar- 
riage will be as soon as ever it can be when 
this engagement terminates, and you will be 
no end of a comfort to me. What do you say?” 

“Bay!” ted Vera, ‘ you know, Maggie, 
how much I should like it; but he will never 
consent. I have vexed him more than I ever 
did before by refusing Mr. Robinson’s offer. 
He quite frightened me last night; there was 
something so strange about him.” 

“Only a little more drunk than usual,” 
sum up Miss Delane, curtly. ‘ With the 
Earl gone off safely, Nathaniel indulged to his 
heart’s content ; besides, he is a coward. Only 
look at him with those great true eyes of yours, 
and you will shame his soul out of him.”’ 

Vera sighed. 

“You may be right, dear, but I can never 
grow accustomed to him in those fits. Do you 
know, Maggie, after Mr. Robinson went yester- 
day morning I felt almost sick with fright, for 
the first time in my life? It is in such moments 
that I understand my mother’s loathing horror 
of her life. I can remember once, when I was 
a very, very small child seeing him strike her, 
and the same strange dread came over me 
yesterday that I felt all those years ago.” 

“Brute!” muttered Maggie, beneath her 
breath ; outloud she said, cheerfully,— 

‘* You are nervous and upset, dear, that is 
all; only let Nathaniel try on any of those 
little games with you. Why, every member 
of the company would be on him to a man.” 

‘“‘ Always a comforter, Maggie,” Vera smiled, 
cheerfully. ‘ Now let us change the subject. 
What are you going to do to-morrow ?”’ 

‘“* Wenty wants me to drive with him to call 
on some relations who live quite close here. I 
feel horribly nervous at the thought of going. 
I expect to be received with coolness, not to 
say trighity, but as I have to go through it I 
may a8 well begin first as last. The train to 
Netherland does not start till evening. Thank 
Heaven, our next spot will be better than this. 
The Netherland audiences, too, are as nice as 
they can be, but I don’t like leaving you, Vera. 
What do you say to coming with us?” 

“ Certainly not. There is an old adage that 
says ‘two is company,’ &c., &c.’’ Both girls 
rose, and, Vera amuiled. as she spoke. ‘* Besides,” 
she added, “I shall have a long morning at 
study. Mr, Robinson was so much earnest in 
his one to help me whenever I elected to 
ask him that it has given mea sort of impetus. 
If I cannot leave the at least I can pre- 
pare myself for a higher walk in it.” 








“‘ And you will rise,” observed Maggie, with 
& faint sigh of envy. “Now if I stayed a 
hundred years in the profession I should play 
fairy princes to the last.” 

Then eschewing further conversation the 
two girls turned to the piano and spent an hour 
in carefal practice; after that Mr. Motte 
brought a carriage round, and took his love for 
a drive, and Vera filled the rest of the day by 
writing a long letter to Amy, putting Maggie’s 
and her own things together, and, lastly, by 
going down to the theatre. 

Mr. De Mortimer proved thoroughly 
sober this evening. His face looked pale; 
there was a nasty, ugly expression of anger in 
his eyes as Vera came into the green-room on 
her way to her dressing-room. 

It was how he had looked the night she had 
refused the diamonds, and Rex Darnley had 
struck him down. She shut the door cf the 
whitewashed apartment, and sat down to 
think; Maggie was not arrived yet. She was 
alone—alone with the burden of thought that 
enthralled and yet pained her. 

Sometimes a beautiful vision would rise for 
an instant in her mind. She saw the 
luxurious library, beheld that grave, coldly, 
handsome face, with a look of suppressed 
emotion on his lips, and heard once again the 


‘low tones of his voice, saying,— 


“You, who are to me the purest, the fairest 
of Heaven’s creatures. Vera, you judge me 
wrongly. Though I have known you but three 
days those days answer for years. You have 
never left my mind.” 

They were not unknown words to Vera. 
Young as she was, she had had love poured in 
her ears from manya man, who, dazzled by 
her loveliness, was carried away to declare his 
passion, but none had remained — 
on her memory save those few uttered by Rex 
Darnley. She fo even that the Earl of 
Vivian and Tom Watson both had spoken 
the same theme, If she recalled it, it was pain, 
no pleasure ; but Darnley’s sudden earnestness 

startled her, and would never be effaced 
from her recollection. 

For one instant a blush of delight would 
steal over her cheeks at the picture her fancy 
drew, and then it would as quickly fade. 

‘* Tt was no love that had prompted him to 
speak, A man does not love in three days,’’ 
she argued. ‘It wasone of those moments 
which mother warned me of. I forgot my 
dignity for a time; I allowed him to think 
that I had sought him, and he took advantage 
of it. Did he not prove it afterwards? I 
ae him for the minute, but gone out of 

is sight I was forgotten. Why—why cannot 
I tear him out of my heart now and for ever? 
Why dol let himtorment me? Weare not 
even on the same gide of life—a chasm 
stretches between us. It is dishonour to my- 
self to think of him. If he but knew, ifhe 
but guessed how great that thought is, how 
much amusement I should give him? Buthe 
must never know—I must bury my secret; 
I must—I will.” 

She rose, and began her dressing,as the 
door opened and Maggie came in, her hands 
full of flowers which she had brought for 
Vera. 

Vera unloosed her magnificent tresses and 
let them fall over her face to hide the 
agitation her thoughts had traced on it; but 

iss Delane chatted on briskly, not perceiv- 
ing anything strange in the girl’s quiet 
replies. She was used to Vera, and she 
was too deep in the subject of her drive 
to think twice about anything else. 

The last performance of the operatic 
company went off splendidly. Mr. De 
Mortimer had good reason to thank his “ lucky 
stars,” according to his own vernacular for 
the Earl’s patronage. Abbey Chester was just 
near enough for the inhabitants to be im- 
pressed by the fact that their greatest magnate 
of the county had seen the operas not once but 
several times, and the shillings flowed into 
the coffers of the management with a rapidity 
that astonished and delighted all the 
members of the company except Vera, whom 








De Mortimer took particular care should 
know little about the pecuniary success thht 
she had been chiefly instrumental in bringing 
about. 

As soon as the curtain fell Vera made her 
way toher dressing-room. She was just enter- 
ing it, when loud footsteps sounded behind 
her, and, tarning, she saw her father. 

“Well, my dear,” he said, in a peculiar 
tone. ‘' You got on very well, very well, indeed. 
You can come back and star any day you like 
in Abbey Chester. That’s the opinion of every- 
body in the place.” 

Vera waited for him to go on. She was 
not used to this manner ; his geniality waa 
too forced, and came too late in the day to ‘be 
welcomed or believed in. 

De Mortimer approached a few steps 
nearer. 

“Not that you will want to star anywhere 
but in London for years to come, eh, Vera? 
You'll show them the real thing when once 
you are at the Thespia.” 

Vera trembled slightly. 

‘Tam not going to the Thespia, father,” 
she replied. 

De Mortimer was silent, then he sighed 
heavily. 

‘Well, I can't say but that I’m bitterly 
disappointed. This is what I always — 
forward to, you know, Vera; and whaf your 
mother would have sanctioned at onée, I 
know.” 

Vera faced him slowly. 

‘« How can you utter such a pitiful false. 
hood?”’ she almost veil “« Mother 
sanction it! To say that, when I remember 
how she prayed you never to let me go even 
near a theatre.” 

** Your mother was a disap pointed woman. 
At one time she had a big future before her, 
never so good as yours; but she wené off 
terribly, got passé before you could say knife, 
and of course imagined the same fate 
awaited you on the boards.” 

“This of a dead woman who slaved and 
even starved herself to keep him in bread !"’ 
was the bitter, contemptuous thought in the 
girl's mind, but she said nothing. 

“Then you are quite determined, Vera? 
observed her father, breaking the silence, 

“I am quite determined,” she replied, 
firmly. 

“You are a foolish girl, and don’t know 
which side your bread is buttered,’’ was Mr. 
De Mortimer’s parting remark as he turned 
away. 

a But by Heaven, I do,” he muttered to 
himself, as he strode down the narrow passage, 
“‘and so skall you, miss, before I am very 
much older.” 

“TI met Nathaniel outside, looking as black 
as thunder; what's the matter? ” asked Maggie, 
as she ran into the dressing-room. 

“* He has been trying pleasantly to makeme 
alter my mind about the. London engage- 
ment.” 

‘Pleasantly !’’ echoed Miss Delane, with a 
derisive laugh. ‘‘ Why, Vera, you must have 
conjured up some vision of yourown. Who- 
ever heard of Nathaniel De Mortimer being 
pleasant. Upon my word, I prefer an oath to 
a smile from him, for the latter is not a pretty 
thing.” 

=a shuddered—why she could not tell— 
and the subject was dropped. 

+o 2 * * * 

“ Are you quite sure you won't be lonely?” 
cried Maggie, as she prepared to start with Mr. 
Motte the pext morning. _ 

“Quite snre. Iam going into another world 
altogether. See!” y 

And Vera held up the acting edition of 
«* Romeo and Juliet,” 

“ A world of phials and daggers! Scarcely 
enlivening, is it, Wenty?’’ } 

“No, by Jove, no. I say, Maggie, can’t we 
prevail on Miss Vera to come with us?” 

Vera shook her head decidedly. 

“No, Mr. Motte, you cannot. I have planned 
out a lovely day all to myself. Iam going to 
try and imagine myself Juliet for once, It is 
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true I have no Romeo, but I must throw a 
= over this chair, and it will do equally as 
well,” 

And Vera showed all her pretty tecth in che 
smile that came over her face, 

“ Well, every one to their taste. Take care 
of yourself ; don’t do all the packing. It is not 
fair. Be ring e, nm og a 

** Good-bye, ie, Iw oua happy day, 
dear. Iam sure m4 will have it.” wasition 

Vera stood at the window and watched the 
girl's tall, handsome figure, with the man bend- 
ing towards her with loverlike assiduity, cill 
they had vanished. 

“ Yes, they are happy,” she said to herself ; 
o they have a lifetime before them, visions of 
pee such as I can scarcely understand. 
Well,” she sighed, half brokenly, “if it is not 
to be my lot here this cannot last for ever. 
There is an end—the end that mother seemed 
to welcoitie, 


“ Then starnor sun shall waken, 
Nor any change of light ; 
Nor sound of waters shaken, 
Nor any sound or sight’; 
Nor wintry leaves nor vernal, 
Nor days nor things diurnal ; 
On'y the sleep eternal, 
In an eternal night.” 


“ Bernal night | How does it sound ? peace- 
ful yet lonely, and I have had so little day. 
Well, vain wishing and regret will not bring 
me sunshine. If fate has ind it is notto 
come it will not come.” 

She turned from the window with this 
philosophic ending to her thoughts, and open. 
ing her book began to walk slowly to.and fro, 
conning the lines of Juliet’s: part, and. gra- 
dually losing herself in the i 


i , 
| The morning slipped away,and found her 
shill at her imp task. After her simple 
maeal she determined to go out, perhaps join 
some afternoon service, In her mother's life. 
time this was a habit she never missed; but 
ker intention was frustrated by the landlady 
coming to her and asking her if she would be 
afraid to stay in house alone, save for the 
small handmaiden, just for an hour. 

Courteous and kind as ever, Vera put aside 
her own inclinations, and agreed at once ; and 
drawing up an armchair to the fire, she 
determined to make herself as comfortable as 
cone. 

he grey afternoon soon faded into the dusk 

of a wintry evening. Vera was deep in thought, 
gazing at the glowing coals, picturing visions, 
which. at. one moment. brought a gleam of 
passing happiness to her face, at the nexta 
contraction of pain, when she heard the outer 
door. bell ring, and the servant go along the 


passage, 

Yith an unconscious sense of coming vexa- 
tien, Vera half turned as the door of the room 
was opened and:her father lurched in—fromjhis 
flushed appearance she saw with horror already 
well intoxicated. 

He laughed as he threw his hat on. the table, 
and met the girl's nervous glance. 

“ Not—not the most welcome guest, eh, 
my dear daughter?’ began De Mortimer, 
falling into a chair heavily, and dragging it 
towards the fire. 

, Wera’s hands crept up to her heart. She 
felt frightened. This was no usual thing, 
Her father never came near her. 

“Do you want anything? ’’ she managed to 
ask, though her voice trembled. 

“Do I want anything?” repeated De 
Mortimer, with a growl ‘“ Yes,-I do, or I 

shouldn’t be here if I didn’t.” 

Vera waited for him to go on, but he sat 
staring stupidly into the fire; the warm 
atmosphere of the room made him sleepy, his 
eyes half closed. Vera's heart beat, 

“If he would drop off to sleep,” she 
thought, hurriedly, ‘‘I could steal away, and 
be safe till Maggie or Mrs. Brown comes.” 

But even while this hope was born it died. 
Nathaniel opened his eyes, shook himeelf, and 
was once again wide-awake, 


tity of this } 


“ Don’t stand there like.a dummy,’ he 
snarled. “Go and get me some brandy 1” 

* We have none,” she answered, & great dis- 
gust and loathing welling up in her breast for 
this man whom she must call her father. 

“The spit of your mother, the devil take 

ou!” growled Nathaniel, staggering to his 
eet. ‘Lie black was white, that you would! 
What's this, eh ?”’ 

He lifted a bottle standing on a sideboard. 

“That is: not miné; it is Miss Delane’s,” 
Vera spoke quickly and coldly. 

** Champagne!” muttered Mortimer, a8 | 
the firelight- shone on the gilt top. ‘“ Well, if 
you have nothing better this will do.” 

And drawing a glass from the table also. he 
coolly smashed the neck of the bottle against 
the fireplace, and poured the: bubbling wine 
into the glass full fo the brim. 

‘Here's to your health,”’ he said, mock- 
ingly, ‘and good luck for the future.” 

e drained the wine to the last drop; 
though to a strong man Sogo leary, duet: 
stances such a draught. would have little 
effect, in De Mortimer's. already half-drunken 
state it was the las fuel to the flame that ran 
in his veins. 


“Bah!” he eried, thickly, ing the 
glass recklessly to swell the Lager oy Br 
in the fender, “ Call that wine? Give me 
something with body in nee! I must.go 
and get some brandy to. take taste out of 
my mouth. So let's get.our business over as 
soon as you like, Fetch.a pen and ink,” 

He fumbled in his pi, mt a pro- 
duced a long, folded paper as 2. 
‘““What for?’’ was formed rather than 
uttered by Vera's white lips. 

“ To sign your name to this. Come, lock 


baer 

“What. is it? ’’ againasked the girl. 

‘It's Robinson's engagement. You know 
that wellenough., Come:now, d—n you, I’ve 
no; time to waste!”’ 

“ Father, I have told you three times I will 
not sign this paper mor take the engagement, 


‘and I cannot alter my wards.” 


* Cannot,” snarled. the man, glaring up at 
her pale, lovely face, ‘‘ will not, you mean, 
you cumsed piece of obstinacy! Come, I’m 
in no mood to be trifled with.. Get the pen, 
Isay.. Do you hear.me?”’ 

Vera.gazed athim silently for an. instant, 
Commensense whispered. in. one ear, ‘ Sign, 
sign. What worse isthis engagement than your 
present life? Don't rouse him;” but pride, 
honour, contempé, and, last of all, the memory 
of her mother’s, words, urged her to: make a 
stand now. 

A ghastly future would be before her if she 
submitted to this unfatherl; . She 
was but the means whereby Nathaniel. hoped 
to draw in in which to make a beast of 
himself. egradation and. endless misery 
would.be the end if she yielded now. True, 
her present life was bad, but it could not 
approach the other. 

“*T do hear you," she said, as. calmly.as she 
could; ‘‘but what I told you last night I 
repeat again—I cannot accept this offer, I 
will not |” 

Nathaniel muttered an oath. He spread 
the, panes out on the table, with his stron, 
hands:shaking from drink and rage. 

‘* And I say you shall!” he hissed, 

“Are you my fathen?” the girl cried, 
suddenly. ‘‘Are you so debased that jon 
pash, me on.toa precipice beneath which li 
a sink of shame au iniqnity, which you 
know I should never No, you.are 
not my father—you cannot be! You are a 
belly { a, commend. noni u ee yp for 

ou ki er by your 
ba ‘P I have obey: 
you hitherto.as, a child should whe honours 
its parent, but from this day. ferth I renounce 
all obedience to. you! I cnt myself adrift 
from you, as I tear this paper!” 

And gathering up the foolscap Vera tore it 
deliberately into pieces, and threw them into 
the fire. 


sudden rage. When her voice ceased, and he 
saw her calm, cool determination—the des- 
truetion of the paper he thought to have 
forced her, cowed her, to sign—the full tide of 
his passion broke loose. 

‘“D—n you!” he almost) shrieked, gripping 
her arm in his strong hand, and glaring into 
her face; “you shall pay for ! You 
devil! You cat! Defy me’? We shall’ seo, 
Tf you dare to k as’ have done once 
more I will kill you, and rid myself’ of you, 
you cursed prig you!” 

With every syllable he shook the girl as 
though she had been a straw in his grasp, and 
then, as the flames licked up tte torn’ paper, 
his. passion culminated; he lifted His fist, and 
strock Vera a violent blow. __ 

She , reeled, tried to cty, to utter 
some sound, but her st was exhausted, 
and she fell backwards against & chair, sliding 
ftom there to the ground in a dead faiut. 

The man glared down at her silerit, prostrate 
f 


orm, 

‘Ts she hurt?” he muttered; sobered a 
little. ‘‘D—n her! I hope shi: is; it will 
teach her a lesson. I didn’t towcli her face.”’ 

He stood down and artxiously ‘at the 
still conntenance—so white yet lovely. Tt wa 
not on her account he feared suddenly, he 
was afraid he might have injured her beauty 
and so himself. 

“No, nota scratch! Lie there, child. 
I don’t think you will defy me in a 
hurry.!” 

He grasped his hat and lurched from the 
room, first glancing back when at the door to 
look once again at the slender silent form, 
with the firelight tenderly tonc ‘the sweet 
still face as though giving mute mpatliy ‘to 
it. He led another oath, shut’the door; 
and left ' e house. ‘ re 


«Oh, dear! how tired’I amt Wenty; T do 

Pee Vera is not quite worn out with her tong 
a T ” 

x It is just sévan o'tltck. We'will haves 
nice dinner together, and’ cheer her up. ‘Do 
you know, Maggie, I'feel er arene ‘about 
her? Yes, by Jove! I do}*”: 

“And so do I. Well, I mean ‘to do some- 
thing; Vera shall not stay with that brate if 
I can prevent it in any way. Were we are. 
Give me the flowers. How pleased’ she: will 
be to see them, and, better ot 8 vat that 
I made a good impression. _ enty f you 
have no idea what an angel’ ist” 

“No, by Jove! I haven't !’” replied’ Mr. 
Motte, gazing affectionately at tis ‘pretty 
fiancée, “ when you are here.’ 

«Rubbish !” 

Miss Delane rang thie bell’ sharply as she 


ke. 
PThe landlady opened the door,'but Maggie 
ran past her into the sitting-room. 

“Veral Veral’’ she cal 

There was no answer. 

“Tf you please, miss, Martha told me Miss 
Vera had gone out.” : 

* Gone out!” repeated Miss Delane in sur- 
prise. “ Why, heb ath: Sm Oh, Wenty! 
something has happened!” 

Mr. Motte doe. er a match and lit the 
gas, and Miss Delane let her eyes wander 
round the room. She caught sigtit of the 
broken fragment of glass in the fenderand a 
note on the table almost at the same minute. 

She seized this and opened it hurriedly. 

A small heart-sha locket fell’ out. She 
had never seen it removed'from Vera's white 
throat before. 

The lines were few and curt,— 

“Tt is the end at last, dearest friend’; T can 
bear no more! He cams to-day, and tried’ to 
force me to sign the pes em for the 
Thespia. When I refused he strack me“down ! 
I fainted, but am better now. Maggie, 

one from him, I hope, for ever! veme 
for leaving you without a word.. could 
never express all I feel for you, dear. Heaven 
grant you every bappinesst If we do not 
meet again, think of me sometimes. T leay 


Tam 








De Mortimer stood transfixed by the girl's 


you my darling mother’s locket towards my 
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Ds a 
share of expenses. I have kept three sovereigns 
for my wants. Don’t fret about me; re- 
member how I have suffered ; with freedom I 
must be happier. Heaven bless you, dear !— 
Vera.” 

“Gone! Gone!’ cried Maggie, and, falling 
forward on the table, she burst into tears. 


“This woman wrecked my young life, 
Darnley. I have cause to dislike the very 
mention of her. She was my father’s second 
wife, the woman he elected to fill my dead 
mother's place to myself and my sister.” 

“I am awfully sorry, dear old fellow,” 

Rex, ‘that I——” 
ir Keith held out his hand at ones. 





organised servants, who, 
of the.previous ni 

“ Are wo ; 
worder,”” smiled to hinuelf 
folded #. morning 
pluage. 


ea, 


»” hie said, 
ro ae hands, PA is 
thou no one was up 
nt fot ppm 


‘in 


a ed ‘ 
There is only one So at the 
present moment. I hope look too great 
a fool, but I assure old fellow, I can 
scarcely restrain myself from shouting aloud 
in sheer happiness !” 

“Oh! I understand now.” 

Rex cut his partridge quietly. It went 
dead against him to-see this bright, honest, 
true young man fall a victim to the machina- 
tions of his artful, selfish cousin. He could 
not bring his lips te utter the falsehood of 
congratulation, so- he remarked,— 

‘ You know you have my most earnest—my 
sincerest—wishes for. your future happiness, 
Roeeees 3 you deserve every good you may 


Sir Keith laughed ashe attacked. his break- 


“ Thanks, old. man. I am. not afraid of 

pe ae ines her.”’ 

sighed impatiently; belonged to speak 
out, to-open this most infatuated. lover's eyes, 
to let. him) see upon what an edge of a 
treacherous abyes he was. standing, to tellhim 
of the countless coquetries of Lady Anice, 
bat his manhood, his sense of honour, stopped 
him. He could not blackea anybody’s 
character willingly, and he didnot care to be 
the one to break, Sir Keith’s dream of happi- 
ness: in this its very infuncy, so he changed 
the conversation, 

“Who wes that dark, foreign-looking 
woman with a pretty daughter who was here 
Jast night ?”’ 

Sir Keith shook his head. 

‘T hawe not the least idea To tell.you the 
honest truth, heaps of people came whom I 
liad never seen or heard of before; a great 
many were George's friends.” 

“ Ohl this lady was no-friend of Druce’s. I 
-overheaad: her discussing. you as though she 
‘were most intimately connected with you.”’ 

Sir Keith looked intensely surprised. 

‘This is most interesting. A dark, foreign 
jady, sounds. like a romance; mantillus; 

short 


sc 


“Did you catch her name’ by any chance, 


Rex?” 
mething like the Comtesse deGanyani” 
Sir Keith's brow was clouded. eo 
rnley looked up in momentary. surprise 
at the bitterness in the tone, and as Sir Keith 


you me, Moreteun, is as 
your own breast,” Kex replied. 


} “Eamesure of it. The very thought of this 


g to make her way intemy houce 


: ‘Sngere me beyond telling. Someone must 


7 pught her unknowingly.” , 
‘Tiere was a moment's pause, and then the 
eye man said, with a sigh,— 


her: You 


all 
T think of 


« Rez, boy 
eqsenos te bis ¥ ciat 
children. £ heard sines that this: Héléne: | 
Dupont, as’ ' hergelf, was a citreus 
rider, a magnificent snitml, with all 
cruelty of the brute im het, Yow 
picture the life we childrem 1léa 
nervous, delicate, lovely mite, : 
and shudder at the very sound of this woman's 
voice. I alone was left to guard my sister. 

* The servants, old retainers, who had. been 
in my father’s service for years, were dis- 
missed, and an insolent crew engaged in their 
stead. It was useless appealing to my father ; 
he seemed bewildered, stunned by his wife's 
extraordinary ways, though he was still en- 
thralled by her beauty. 

“She hated both we children, and was too 
spiteful to conceal that hate. From me she 
got nothing but contempt, perhaps: boyish 
inisolence’; butshe knew 1 was no coward, that 
threats of violence and ill-treatment were 
thrown away on me, so she had recourse to 
the refinement of cruelty, and wreaked her 
dislike and revenge on Madge when I was 
studying with a tutor, and could not bealways 
with’ my darling. 

“Oh! Rex, you cannot conceive how sweet 
a child she was, and how she used to cling to 
me, her only friend and protestor! We loved 
one another with no ordinary love. 

‘*Tt came to my knowledge at last of the 
misery Madge had to bear. She was thrashed, 
locked in dark rooms, and left in the hands of @ 
coarse woman, who tock delight in tormenting 
the nervous fancies of the child; and I de- 
termined, in my young impetuosity, that it 
should end. 

“I spoke to my father openly; I told: him 
all. I appealet to him, in the name of our 
dead mother. She cam? in while I was pleading. 
There was:a terrible’ scene, in which my father 
seemed powerless’to’ take part; and at last, in- 
furivted past all reason; the: womun seized a 


I was, I knew she wae no fit 
dead wifd, or associate for 


horvewhip, swearing’ she would thrash’ Madge |, 


till she could not stand. 

*T rushed‘from the room, Rex, dragged my 
sister from her darkened nursery, and put her 
through a window, whispering her to run 
quickly to one of the lodges, where the only 
remaining servant of the family lived. 
M knew she was sensible; she kissed 
me, and stole away in the darkness like a little 
white ghost. All I remember after that was 
Lady Moretoun rashing in. I was struck a 
heavy blow. 

“I must have fainted, for when Iopened my 
eyes Nurse Rowley, the woman to whom I 





met his gaze, he added,— 


had sent Madge, was leaning over me, and all 


boyish misery comes back } 


know, Rex. 


be aguas ey had been 
‘Keith: sighed, and then-eaid, slowly, — 


@ | one that for the moment 


was still. Little by little I grasped the mean- 

ing of the words they spoke—my father was 

dead. The excitement, the horror, the 

agitation I had awakened in his breast, 

added to by the spectacle of his wife’s mad 

rage, produced a fit of apoplexy, which killed 
i 


m. 
‘“* My trustees wereimmediately on the spot, 
and the widow was forced rae er 
she had desecrated. As soon as I could speak 
'I turned to Nurse Rowley, and out 
| Madge’s name. She knew nothing of her; 
| the child had never reached her house, and 
i lost! 


| 


rar | by 

every aid in my power to make the restiof her 

happy as mortalé cam be, to 

i the memories of the horrors: she 

- called ee teen but i¢ was not 
tobe, Thougli year after year my lawyers, m 

I myself, have searched aaithcnaxthed, 

ocessful. Once I 

ry mission was ended; a gixl was 

my hopes were raised. I travelled to 


that re- 

ents, 

come across 

~oeut all the 

-years that have passed, and seemed my baby 

sister in reality before me. I think you saw 
her—of course you did.” 

‘* You mean——”’ queried Rex. 

‘““The young actress of the company that 
was in Bentley last week.” 

‘* Miss De Mortimer?’ 

Rex’s voice sounded almost strained. 

“Yes; Vera she was called; daughter of 
that terrible looking man.” 

“This. is strange!’ Rex rose ashe spoke, 
“From the first I doubted that relationship, 
and now-—” 

“Now must doubt it still. Dear old 
fellow, I never let a chance slip. I have'ak 
ready had all sorts of inquiries made, and 
there is proof, alas! that she is his child. It 
seems her mother was eminently jor to 
De Mortimer—asweet, refined, delicatewoman, 
whose memory is highly respected in the pre: 
fession which she once adorned.” 

Rex wus silent. 

Vera's lovely face was before him. Despite 
all his efforts he could not rid his mind of her, 
or efface the recollection of her sweetness, and 
now, 28. Keith ceasetl speaking, the thought of 
her birth beingiequal to his own was but the 
realisation of the one that had come to: kim 
the first moment he saw her. Itgrew stronger 
and stronger till it forced itself into words, 
and, turning, he said,— 

‘‘ Moretoun, something tells me that these 

proofs you speak of are notreal. I feel certeim 
that the girl was not born in that sphere, nor 

is she the child of that bully, that low, 

vulgar scoundrel, Yes, Iam sure of it.’’ 

Sir Keith sprang up and grasped the other’s 
hand. 

“Rex, you give me new hope. If only it 
might be so—if only——Ah! dear old fellow, 
| you put the final touches to my happiness.” 

“Let me help you. J—Ishould liketo take 
the cute up. She interested me.” 

How cold the sentence sounded. 

Interested him! He, who till now, had 
‘langbed at love as ata folly, to be filled with 
‘a passion of lovefor this girl whom he had 

known only a short week. It was incredible. 
' It was.a joy tohim to work on her account, 
he told himself, though hope was dead for 
‘him—though her heart was given to Tom 
Watson ; yet, nevertheless, he could struggle 


“T have seen many, man 
80 of iat hay 
never until the other’ di 
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If it were but true! If 
his presentiments were but verified! His 
eyes glowed, as he pictured himself instru- 
mental in taking her from thelife she detested, 
and placing her in a home with love, luxury, 
beauty, all at her feet. 

“You will do this,” cried Sir Keith More- 
toun, his face flushed with excitement. ‘ Rex, 
I have no words to thank you. How Anice 
will rejoice if—if, I scarcely dare breathe a 
fresh hope to myself, lest it should be only 
another disappointment.” 

“ Anice!” thought Rex to himself. ‘ Poor 
Keith! How I should like to warn you to 
open your eyes—but——”’ 

The two men were silent for a time, and 
then Sir Keith said,— 

‘IT shall make investigations and find out 
the whereabouts of the Comtesse de Ganyani. 
She must be stopping in the neighbourhood.” 

‘* How does she come by such a title?’ 

Sir Keith laughed contemptuously. 

“IT heard through my lawyers that, after 
my father’s death, she went abrcad, posed as 
a rich widow, and caught some penniless 
foreigner with a title as long as ayard. Poor 
wretch ! he, too, is dead. The girl you speak 
of must be his child.” 

“She was a handsome young creature,” 
—- Rex, “with eyes as black as 

oes.” 


‘“‘ Like her mother’s.” Sir Keith shivered 
as ata remembrance of horror. ‘“ Well, she 
has no boy to deal with now. I shall resent 
any overtures or intrusions with bitterness. 
I would not let such a woman even approach 
Anice. Her pure young nature would be 
contaminated by the presence of such a 
creature.” 

The conversation was broken by the en- 
trance of the Earl and Tom Watson. 

Rex looked at the latter, seeing and admiring 
the statuesque face, yet forced against him- 
self to read the weakness, the self-indulgence, 
80 plainly written on it. 


to give her rosition. 
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** When do you begin your duties, Watson ?” 
he asked, after a while. 

Amy's brother looked up hurriedly. 

ae day next week, I believe,” he re- 
plied. : 

“ Has not Mr. Mason written to you?” 

“Only once; he said in that letter that I 
was to do nothing till I heard from him 
again.” 

‘** I hope you will get on with Mason— he is 
essentially business-like, and if you suit him, 
he told me your income would probably be- 
come larger shortly.” 

Rex had dropped his voice to a confideneial 
whisper. He had a natural delicacy of thought 
for the young man, and would not discuss his 
affairs too openly. 

“Oh! I expect I shall get on all right,” 
Tom answered, somewhat carelessly. ‘The 
duties of a private secretary tan't be very 
heavy.” 

Rex’s brows met for an instant. 

** You have not tried them yet, Watson; be 
advised by me—don’t enter upon your new life 
with those ideas.” 

He walked away slowly. 

Tom Watson took up the paper a little im- 
patiently. 

** Rex Darnley is a good man, but he has no 
sympathies,” was his vein of thou, ht. “ Why 
should Fate have made me a poor man, com- 
pelled to be at the beck and call of a master. 
How I wish I possessed a fortune; not for 
my own sake alone, but for my mother's and 
Amy’s!” ‘ 

(To be continued.) 








Prorie have a custom of excusing the enor- 
mities of their conduct by talking of their 
passions, as if they were under the control of 
a blind necessity, and sinned because they 
could not help it. 

Hovst Decoration.—There is an _ever- 
increasing demand for novelties in house 





IF YOU DALE SPEAK AS ¥(U HAVE LONE ONCE MORE, I WILL KILL rou! "] 


decoration. Every animal in the menagerie 
is employed by various artisans. Botanyas 

1 as zoology is ransacked for designs, and 
all the combinations apparently possible are 
made, Nevertheless, there seems to be no 
limit to the fertility of the designers. In 
referring to this subject a bric.a-brac dealer, 
with an idle quarter of an hour on his 
conducted a reporter his collection, 
and as he went along his counters, he said, 
“ There is a lamp that hae the form of a white 
owl, from whose head rises the stem of an 
immense rose with closely folded leaves, which 
entirely conceal the globe. There is a stork in 
flight, with its wings spread out and its legs 
extended. It is ornamented, and is to be sus- 
pended from the chandelier by invisible 
threads. There is a candlestick, with a gold 
grape leaf for its base, and with a light-receiver 
of crystal painted in gold. There is a big 
elephant of porcelain, with an opening in its 
back for begonias; and there is a porcelain 
vase representing the tree-trunk overgrown 
with climbing plants. There is a mirror to 
be bordered with cut flowers, and to represent 
a miniature lake in the centre of a dinner- 
table. That crystal ball, mounted upon a 
spiral pedestal, is for a centre table ornament, 
to catch and reflect the light. That glass 
screen, you observe, pond lilies painted upon 
it, so that they seem to be floating in water. 
That dagger is a paper-cutter, and its sheath 
forms a thermometer. That cat is an inkstand. 
The head in a flaring bonnet is the same; lift 
the face and there is the ink-well. That gold- 
umbered ship, with silver sails and a cargo 
incased in Austrian glass, isa gga Here 
is a baby-carriage t represents a slipper 
lined with plush, and here is another shaped 
like a canoe. That tree of gold, with a nest 
for eggs, is for Easter. This paper contains a 
Geneva timepiece, and this one has a clock on 
one side, a barometer on the other, a thermo- 
meter between, and a geographical globe 
above.” 
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[WHAT RIGHT HAVE YOU TO INTERFERE BETWEEN THIS LADY AND MYSELF ?’’ DEMANDED CECIL HARRINGTON, BLUSTEBINGLY. | 


NOVELETTE.} 


MARRIED BENEATH HER. 
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CHAPTER V.—(Continued.) 


For the next six weeks Violet lay in the neat 
little bedroom battling against the fever that 
had deprived her of reason, and seemed likely 
also to deprive her of life. 

Fortunately for her she had fallen into 
good hands. Mrs. Murray was a veritable 
nurse, and with Meg to help her she tended 
this stranger as carefully as if the latter had 
been her own daughter. No murmuring 
words with regard to the expense and trouble 
thus incurred passed the widow's lips. She 
was ignorant as to the state of Violet's 
finances ; she ran the risk of never being paid 
for her generous pains, but her nursing was 
none the less tender and skilful on that 
account. 

Mrs. Murray was only a ‘ benighted ” Catho- 
lic, following inthe footsteps of a Great 
Example who bade His followers show mercy 
to the sick and sorrowful wherever found. 
She could not expect to take equal rank with 
that shining light of Dissent, Miss Massinger, 
oe what is more, she did not even wish to 

0 80. 

When Violet struggled back to life and con- 
sciousness for the first time since that 
memorable day, Mrs. Murray was sitting by 
the window in her bedroom sewing. A saucer 
filled with her fragrant namesakes stood on a 
little table close beside her. 

The purple flowers emitting their delicate 
perfume seemed in harmony with the girl's 
weak, chastened spirit. Her eyes rested upon 
them gratefully. 

‘Mrs, Murray.” 

The widow was beside her in an instant, 
full of solicitude. 

. "OE, my dear, but it is nice to see you 
in your right mind again,’’ she said, grate 





fully. ‘‘ The doctor thought the change would 
take place some time to-day.” 

“ Have I been ill long?”’ 

** Nearly six weeks.” 

Violet gave a little cry of dismay. 

“Oh, what trouble and expense I have 
caused you,’’ she said, regretfully. ‘I am so 
sorry! But Iam not quite without means. 
I shall be able to make you some return for 
all your kindness,” 

‘*We need not discuss that now,” replied 
Mrs. Murray, with a smile. ‘“ Wait till you 
are stronger. Now I cannot allow you to talk 
any more at present. Drink this and try to 
go to sleep.” 

‘Why didn’t you send me to the nearest 
hospital ?”’ 

‘John wouldn’t hear of it, and I was quite 
as unwilling to let you go ” 

“Who is John?” 

‘* My nephew, and the master of the house, 
I live here with him. He is a chemist’s 
assistant. I brought him in to look at you on 
the night you were taken ill when he came 
home from business. He said you had got 
brain fever, and the doctor’s verdict proved 
him to be correct. There were times when 
we thought you would not recover, the fever 
ran so high.” 

Violet remembered the deep, pleasant voice 
and the strong arms in which she had been 
carried upstairs. Evidently both must be- 
long to her landlord. And to this young man, 
this chemist’s assistant, she was in a measure 
indebted for all the kindness she had 
received. 

The reflection was not a pleasant one to a 
girl brought en Violet had been ; it affected 
her pride. She would infinitely have pre- 
ferred the charity emanating entirely from 
Mrs. Murray. 

That she would have to thank Mrs. Murray’s 
nephew for it as well embarrassed her, and 
rendered it less acceptable; but she was too 





weak to trouble herself about anything very 


ye 

Before falling asleep she raised herself to 
ask one more question. 

“Have you written to my aunt, Mrs. 
Murray?” 

“ Yes, I wrote; but I got no answer. I ex- 
pect the lady had gone on to another watering- 

lace before the ter got there, and they 
ailed to forward it. Never mind. You can 
write to her yourself when you are about 
again.” 

Another week, and Violet was able to sit up 
for a few hours each day. Yet another, an 
she was declared well enough to go downstairs, 
not to her own lonely sitting-room, but to Mrs. 
Murray’s comfortable combination of kitchen 
and parlour at the back of the house. 

The good woman had proposed her going 
there, and she willingly consented. 

Very pale, with dark, shadowy blue eyes, 
and short silky rings of brown hair clusterin 
round her small shapely head, Violet looke 
the mere ghost of her former self as she re- 
clined languidly in the great motherly arm- 
chair amidst countless cushions, watching 
Mrs. Murray and Meg prepare the table for 

She was conscious of looking forward to 
John Ashburne’s arrival with concealed dread 
—hitherto she had only associated with 
gentlemen. What would this chemist’s assis- 
a whom she was so deeply indebted be 

C) 


Would he presume upon his hospitality, of 
which she was the recipient, to me un- 
pleasantly familiar? Violet hoped not. Surely . 
the owner of that voice could not be a very 
commonplace man ! 

Mrs. Murray, to beguile the tedium of the 
sick room, had not unfrequently sung her 
nephew’s praises to Violet. How, when left a 
widow, he had provided her with a home; 
what an uphill game he had had to fight on 
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his own account; how clever he was as a 
chemist. 

V.olet had listened, as in duty bound, coming 
to the conclusion that John Ashburne must 
be rather a ‘‘ goody. goody ’’ young man, very 
orthodox, but extremely uninteresting. 

“‘I wish he would come, and it over,’’ 
she thought, impatiently. “If were only 
old; but a young man——”’ 

** Good evening, Miss Stanwick. Iam glad 
to see you among us again.” 

John Ashburne entered. quiztly, and} 


stood beside Violet's chair regarding her 
but perfectly 
well-bred, 


& Com 
air— air self. possessed. 
man, 

No, be was not -goody, One ce 
was sufficient to assure Violet of this. ae 

Tali and slender, with regular 
broad forehead, dark thoughtful. 
dark hair, ands firm, pleasant Joba 
Ashburne had» manly beauty of hisowm that 
prig or pwns a never yet 

‘“ Hem after all,” 


inclined to like you. ” 


ee VI. 

‘‘Emave proved a very troublesome imate 
thus ta,” suid Violet, with a faint in 
reply to Jéhm Achburne’s) greeting, “ 
must all be'tired of me, only aren BE 
to say 80.” 

‘“Tiiness ig not a crime,” he replied, 
quaintly; “amd. Amat Mary is: so foud of 
nursing that I believe she is alimost gratefil 
to anyone who gives Her chamoe of disply- 
ing her skill in that direction.” 


“I owe my recovery in a great meastiras te. 


Mrs. Murray’s good nursing,” said Viciet, 
tremulously. “I—I could not have fallen 
into better hands: When I felt this illness: 
coming on I asked her to send me to the 
hospital. She would have been quite justified 
in doing 80, in the case of a perfect stranger, 
but she refused, and I can never repay her 
for taking such care of me,” 

“She requires no ent. She only 
wishes you to:keep your mind at-rest, and to 
recover as rapidly as possible.” 

His tone was: frank and straightforward 
withoat-beiny familiar, fall of ease and refine 
ment, 

There was little to distinguish John Aish; 
brurne from any other well-bred, well-informed 
man, only in his case the courtesy and refine: 
ment. were’ inherewt, rather than acquired. 
Self.edueated, without‘the aid. of friends, he 
had fought hie own. hard. battle with the 
world, first asa boy, then as a man, having 
only heaven and. his own brave, indomitable 
spirit to thank for. the couzparative success he 
had achieved, the position he had gained. 

Violet’s dread of her plebeian landlord had 
vanished upon his appsarance; but it still 
remained to thank him for the kindness he 
had shown her, and this anfalfilled obligation 
nade her’féel nervous and ill at ease. 

«You must allow mie to thank you for per- 
mitting me to remain here during my illness, 
Mr. Ashburne,” she said, with a rosy flush, 
taking advantage of Mrs. Murray's temporary 
absence from the room to get the unpleasant 
task over. “ Few persons would have cared 
to extend their hospitality to a lodyer under 
the circumstances—and a lodger “of whom 
they knew nothing. Believe me, I am not 
ungrateful either to you or Mrs. Murray for 
your generous conduct. I can reimburse you 
so faras the: mere expenses go, but for the 
kindness shown I must always remain your 
- debtor. If-~——” 

“ Please say no more,” interrepted John 
Ashburne, deprecatingly.. “Yow have re- 
ceived littl from us. beyond whaticommon 
humanity called for since you. have beem an 
inmate of.our house. If you take so much 
pains to acknowledge that little [shall think 
you are reluctant te reedive it. at our hands,” 


with 


features;.a | 
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“Oh, no, it is not that,” said Violet, 
earnestly, ‘You understand the meaning I 
wish. to convey, one of unmixed gratitude, and 
IT need not allude to it 5 On the occa- 
stom of our first’ meeting, however, I was 
bound to express it.’” 

‘‘ Gensiderthe umecessary daty as done,” 
he replied, with a smile, wheeling her chair 
upto the table. “TI hope you will try to 








en ourself at home among us, Miss Stan- 
ere 


wiek, forthe present, and dismiss all 


Hitherto the eee leidimete anit, |" he 
his notice had failé#to make any impression 
upon him. Some had been young and pretty, 
some only too willing to meet the handsome 


young chemist half wey, but none had? 


possessed the simple ladylike grace and 
dignity, the rare beauty, that distinguished 
Violet Stanwick. 

John Ashburnej graveand impassive in his 
demeanour towards other women, inclined to 
view with scorn those unmaidenly girls — 
eyes said evenmore thaw their lips; hud Be 
contcidue of gome: strange new power work: 
ing within him since: the night he hed “sae 
Violet upstairs in a state of insensiility; bis 
interest in her already awakened, his’wararest 
sympathy aroused. 

She did. not “Tos to his sphere.at all, he 
had reminded himeslf, sternly, when: His} 
thoughts recurred to her at frequent intervals 
during: her illness: 

Let her be ever so poor and frienmdless- Violet 
Stanwick was still a lady, with. all. the in- 
stincts and prejudices common to her order. 

When she-had recovered. health and strength 
she would go away, retaining, perhaps, some 
grateful recollections of the people, the obscure |) 
individuals, who had sheltered her in time of 
adversity, but nothing’ more. 

Meanwhile she was’ the stranger within his 
gates, dependent upon his hospitality, yot 
with unconscious weg to thrill him by a 
word or a look—to more closely around 
him the fetters already forged. 

“Do you play mien Miss Stanwick?” he 
inquired when tea was over, instead of goin 
as usual to his small laboratory at’ the top o' 
the house. 


May 15, 1886. 





tice, but I shall do my best to conquer you, 
nevertheless.” 

In John Ashburne’s ears her lightly-spoken 
words sounded prophetic. They played for 
twohoummor more, Violet's old keen interest 
in reviving as it progressed. 

She won—not a suspicion that Jobn 
AsWburne-had refrained from using all his 
strategetical skill against her. Then Mrs. 
Murray, fearful of too much excitement and 





igiie; carried her patient off upstairs again, 
el the better for the little change she had 


no relapse. As: she re- 
intiencal her ordinary 
by unnoticeable degrees 
the little household than 


Pa ms 
rom te 


enough to pey 

of th e 

@ran extra,” 

os must a 
Ss 


auliieg fg & teliorc 


new friends, 
‘them to 
‘quiet well- 


nt lier” f¥onr mixing freely 

was wholly wanting 

‘yatvare. She valued innate nobility 

Of @eracter and principle more than mere 
social status. 

Thankful to be no.longer lonely and fricnd- 
‘Tess, gladly accepting the unaffected kindness 
and interest lavished upon her once again, 
Violet shared the home-life of those among 
whom her lot was cast for the time 
being, and identified herself with them so 
thoroughly, that it seemed almost impossible 
to realise how recent the close acquaintance 
was. A.few months ago Johm Ashburne and 
his gentle soft-voiced aunt had been unknuwn 
to’ her, sow’ she shrank from tlhe idea of 
fang life apart from them. 

state of things was pleasant, but very 
likely to upset John Ashburne’s peuce of 
mind. He*lurried' home when’ night came, 
inet as-of old, to’reach the laboratory, that he: 
might resume his’ beloved chemical experi- 
‘ments. Ambition no longer reigned without 
ia rival in his breast: Love—imperious, 

¢, unreasoning love—had.coms forward 
to assert its rights. and threatened to assume 
ithe ne: 

Violet was sure to be-in the living-rdom 
with Aunt Mary, sewing or reading, read’y to 
‘bestow a swift, welcoming smile upon him 
when he entered. John Ashburne treasured 
those’ smiles up’ in his’ memory'as a miser 
treasures his’ gold. 





Tt was a treat for's tired man to sit by and 
hess her Eeise and Kae 4 Sometimes he joined 
| her in ® e blending’ well with 
, ber fresh, Stateanamn Then, when Violet 
' was no’ ran iuvulid, an occasional 
concert or a visit to the theatre varied their 


2 Yes, bat I am not a good player. I seldom Tr ar 


win.’ 


Then: you will be less able to reflect wpan | 
my deficiencies,” said John Ashburne, bring: 
ing forward a set of carved ivory chessmen | 
and a chess-board. 

‘Shall we try our skill? That! is if you 
feel. strong enough, — eareto play. This is | 
my‘ eurly evening,’ when I am not obliged to | 
go back: to: business,” 

“Oh, yes, I should like it,” said Violet, | 
rousing herself. “I used to play chess with | 
my father. I don’t think I have towched*a ‘ 
chessman sinvehis death: I[ am oat of prac- 


If at times conscience pricked him, and a 
sense of duty deserted took Jolin into the 
laboratory among retorts and crucibles and 
mysterious scientific in struments of all Kinds, 
he could not get on unless Violet was at band 
to note down — anc ae prone 
sa umerary’ to’ st, 

\ upon wresting fresh mocudte ftv nature. It 
was his last citadel, the laboratery; but love 
carried it triumphantl ve with eg A amerree 
in’ no wise’ discomfit the bottles, and 
_feeling thoroughly at no among / seg of all 
' descriptions, domestic and otherw 

| “‘Yiolet placed’ implicit confidimer: tir ler 
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new friends. .Shehad acquainted them with 
the story of ber life,up to the present time, 
merely suppressing her reason for leaving Miss 
Massinger so abruptly, lest the fact of having 
refused Cecil Harrington might sound like a 
covert boast. 

Violet had apprised Mrs. Shifton of her 

of residence immediately she was: able 
to write. That lady, on returning to town, 
paid her a visit, expressing in very plain 
terms her regret that Violet had been so ill- 
advised as to leave Miss Massinger, and 
offered to take her home with her until she 
met with another situation. But. the offer 
was made so coldly and unlovingly that 
Violet declined to avail herself of it. 

She herself willing to remain on 
in ings, and her decision met with no 
opposition from her aunt, who was rather 
relieved than otherwise to hear it. 

More disgusted than ever with the conduct 
ofher own relations, Violet treasured at its 
true worth the kind, gemerous attitude of 
her new and congenial acquaintances. It 
was painful to contemplate leaving them, and 
going once more among Strangers to earn her 
living. The necessity had to be faced, 
however. 

Violet’s scanty means had come to.an end, 
She had sold more than one article of jewel- 
lery. Moderate as were Mrs. Murray's charges, 
it would soon be ont of her power to defray 
them. Consequently she must lock out for 
anette situation. var 

e warm, sheltering atmosp! home— 
for it had really become that to her—must. be 
exchanged for the chill, frosty temperature of 


a dependent position among peaple who,apart | 
them, 


from the hired service she rendered 
cared. nothing for her, 


Butan unexpected obstacle arose to confront | 
her when she announced her _ intention of | 


seeking another situation. No sooner did. one 
that appeared, li 40, suit dawn upon the 
horizon than Jého Ashburne or Mrs. Murray 
found serious fault with it. 

The duties were too heavy, or the salary 
offered too small. They always contrived to 
place the particular offer under discussion in 
an unfavourable light, to prejudice Violet 
against it, as if they were loth to lose her. 

gave up several situations to please them ; 
then detected the well-meant ruse, and loved 
them all the better for it. 

“It won’t do,” she said, laughingly, to John 
Ashburne. “If I listen to you I shall never 
find any employment to suit me; I am as 


well strong again as:I can hepe to be, and | 


the very next advertisement fora companion 
that appears in the TimesI shall auswer.. It 
troubles me to lead an idle life when I might 
be working.” 

John Ashbarne checked the passionate. 
fervent words that rose to his lips lest—should 
they prove unweloome to her—they might be 
the means of driving her away from the only 
place she could call home. His love was of 
the unselfish order. Moreover, he feared to 
lose all by being too premature. 

‘You are always busy,” he replied, quietly. 
“IT hardly know what l—Aunt —will do 
when youare gone. Are you tired of us, Miss 
Stanwick, that you evince so much impatience 
to leave us?” 

Violet's queenly little head deooped; her 
dark blue eyes refused to meet the pleading, 
eloquent ones looking down upon her. 

“No, oh! no,” she stammered. ‘ How can 
you be so cruel? Ihave been here too long 
already, Were I to stay much longer it woul 
be impossible for ma to go among stangers 
again, The world holds.few homes like this, 
few hearts so warm. The contrast between 
my present lot and. my future one would prove 
too much for my courage if,I were not bent 
upon immediate action—it would, indeed.”’ 


CHAPTER VIt. 
Arrer that conversation with Jolin Ash- 


burne Violet answered a t many 
advertisements with doubtful success; ther 








were so many other applicants, she found to 
her cost. 

Her mood had changed, and she was almost 
anxious to: leave.her present home ere her 
comets guarten secret. leaked. out in werd or 


At first her feeling for John Ashburne had 
been one of mere gratitude. Then gratitude 
arate ces inte interest, and iaterest into 

ove. 

The process had been so subtie that Violet 
had scarcely acknowledged it, even to herself. 
Now that she was.on the point of leaving him 
it stood revealed, however, to her startled 
~~ She could not close her eycs against it. 

nsensibly her heart had gone out in Jokn 
Ashbuarne’s direction sans leave, and there was 
no getting it back agaim. 

The mischief was done; the injury was 
irreparable. It only remained to guard her 

harmless. secret. while she remained 

under the same roof with the man she doved, 

to carry it away with her when she went as a 

ow, sweet memory of the joy that might have 
n. 

Sir Charles Annesley, handsome and ac- 
complished, had caught her girlish fancy, but 
it. had been reserved for John Ashburne, a 
man of the people, simple, unpretentious, and 
possessing no patent of nobility save that 
which nature had accorded him, to win the 
deep, abiding woman’s leve which until now 
had.laid dormant in Violet's breast. 

She contrasted him sometimes with the 
baronet, very much to the Jatter’s disad- 
vantage. John Ashburne was certainly free 
from the worldly, calcalating spirit that had 
influenced Sir Charles, while no trace of. the 
sensual selfish passion evinced by Gecil Har- 
rington was to.be discerned in him, 

Hemight notlove her, Violetreflected, sadly; 
but this fact, although it gave her pain, in 
no wise diminished her liking, for him, or 
rendered: him less worthy of the unspoken 
homage, the deep, lasting affection which had 
grown up in her heart for John Ashburne, 

Not.a.gentlman! What did that matter, 
when he possessed all the qualities which that 
word is supp¢ to comprehend ? 

Talented, chivalrous, manly, unselfish, his 
birth and position seemed unimportant imdeed, 
when, in.spite of them, he had attained to such 
a high degree in nature's aristocracy, proving 
in his own. person that the best gifts, the 


highest qualities, do not always wait upon’ 


gentle birth and high b " 

‘‘ There is nothing.to be ashamed of in my 
love,” thought Violet, as she stood by her 
window one night gazing wistfully up towards 


| the starlitsky. ‘It cannot be wrong or un- 
| womanly to lovea man as noble and deserving 


of loveas John. Ashburne, even when no retarn 
is expected or hoped for. I can keep my 
secret while. I remain here, and when I am 
‘one ——”’ 

Violet baried her face in her hands when 
she had got thus far, and tears trickled through 
her slender fingers. 

To think of life wholly apart from John 
Ashburne was bitter indeed. 

He might. not love her, he was only a kind, 
sympathising friend; but this rendered the 
rg parting. none the less painfal to 

iolet. 

Her last thought that. night ere she fell 
asleep took the shape of a wistful wonder 
with regard to the woman destined te win 
John Ashburne’s love. 

What. would. she be like? How hard it 
was to avoid envying this unknown being: who 
would. some day share his:name, and go through 
life by his side. 

After mauay failures Violet was at length 
ina fair way to obtain another situation as 
companion. 

The lady in need of this usefal human 

. was. widely removed from Miss: 
Massinger in her peculiar idiosyncracies. Yeti 
. in theiz way, they were nearly or 

quite as objectionable. 

Miss Maddox, whose advertisement in the 
Times Violet had. answered,. was an authoress, 





and a spinster of uncertain age into the 
bargain. 

She received Violet im an untidy room 
literally strewn with loose sheets of MSS 
and works of reference. 

As she looked up from her massive knee- 
hole writing-table; Violet saw that her broad 
and somewhat masculine countenance was not 
innecent of ink, neither were the authoress’s 


rs. 

“Yas, I advertised fora companion,” she 
said, with an absent-minded air, in reply to 
Violet's explanation; “ but ’mafraid you are 
too young to suit me, and—you won't mind 
this objection—too pretty. dust as you are 
getting used: to my ways somebody will come 
along and want to marry you; then I shail 
be left in the lurch agaim.” 

This expression, more forcible: than elegant 
on the part of the gifted authoress, brought a 
smile to Violet's lips. 

«* You need have no fear on that score,’’ she 
said, quietly. ‘‘ I—I shall never marry.” 

“* Ah, that is what they all say till a chance 
comes; then good-bye.” 

“I not only say it, Miss Maddox, I mean 
it,’ replied the girl, earnestly, ‘*Ifimy youth 
is nota disadvantage, there is no reaso.\ that 
I am aware of to prevent you from engag- 
ing me.”’ 

“Your duties in that case will be rather 
heavy ones, I write for several periodicals— 
fiction, articles, and soon. I don’t confine 
myself to one branch of literature. My com- 
panion has to transcribe my first copy. which 
I can hardly read myself, correct all proofs, 
and read aloud to me for three hours:every 
day. Then she must skim the newspapers 
and magazines for amy paragraphs likely to 
help me in my work, while she can fill-up her 
spirertime with needlework. Oh, and if any 
ideas occur to me during the night—which 
they frequently do--she has to get up and 
make a note of them.. Her bedroom opens 
into mine, .so that she is always within call. 
Do you think you are capable of undertaking 
such duties.as Ihave enumerated ?” 

“Yes. I write:a good plain band, and I 
can read aloud,” said Violet, feeling rather 
aon to obtain the situation than be- 
ore. 

“Well, you might suit me, only I never 
decide in a hurry. As to salary now. I offer 
eighteen pounds a year.” 

‘‘An upper housemaid gets more,” said 
Violet, frankly, ‘‘ while her duties are far less 
onerous.”’ 

“I never give more. I don't regulate the 
laws of supply and demand, I know that a 
companion can be obtained for that sum, 
while an upper housemaid can’t. Educated 
women are, unfortunately, a drag in the 
market at present, and many would jump 
at the chance of earning eighteen pounds a 

r.”’ 

“ That is only too true,’’ said Violet, sadly. 
‘I will accept the salary named if you will 
engage me at once.” 

“Oh, dear, no; that is out of the question. 
I have several other applicants, and I must 
compare your qualifications with theirs before 
deciding. I will lev you know in'a-day or two 
one way or the other. I think most likely I 
shall engage you. I have notseen your writing 
by-the-bye Sit down and copy that page of 
MSS., please. What is it, Mary?” to the 
servant who had just entered. 

Please, miss, there’s two printers’ boys 
in'the ‘all.a waiting for copy. One swys if 
you keep him much longer the men ‘il half 
murder hin when le gets back to the: office.” 

“Dear me; yes: The Monthly Moonstone. 
I've only another lineor two to write Phere,” 
dashing: them off quickly, ‘give him that, 

, and tell him the “ Mysterious Murder”’ 
be ready by to-morrow. I haven't quite 
finished it yet.” 

‘* And the other one, miss?” 

“ The other what, Mary?” 

“ Why, the other boy.” 

‘* Oh, hevmust wait. His ‘ copy’ isn’t ready 
yet. I¢'sthe ‘ Foundling of the Forest,’ and 
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I’ve mislaid it. I can’t find itanywhere. I 
hope you haven't burnt it, Mary?” 

“ What, the ‘ Fondling,’ miss? Oh, no. I 
havn’t set eyes on it.” Exit Mary, bearing 
the “Senator's Skull” in her hand as if it 
were quite a matter of course. 

* You see, Miss Stanwick, my literary work 
involves ceaseless mental exertion,’ said Miss 
Maddox, leaning back in her chair in gentle- 
manly fashion, and crossing her legs. ‘Oh, 
yes, your writing willdo very nicely. I don’t 
think I need detain you any longer. You shall 
hear from me ina day or two. Good morn- 
ing.” 

The authoress was at work again, half 
buried in a mass of papers, from which she 
was endeavouring to extract the unfortunate 
** Foundling of the Forest.” 

Violet left the house, feeling uncertain 
whether to laugh or cry at the prospect which 
stretched before her as Miss Maddox’s com- 

nion. 

Necessity, and the being compelled to earn 
their own living, bring strange experiences 
to many persons, introducing them at the 
same time to some of the queerest specimens 
of humanity. 

From motives of economy Violet walked 
home instead of allowing herself the luxury 
of an omnibus ride, 

The lamps were lighted when she turned 
into the long, melancholy, suburban street 
leading to the one in which John Ashburne 
lived. 

There were very few people about, and the 
lamps were distributed at wide intervals. 
Violet hurried along, anxious to reach the 
warmth and shelter of home. 

Suddenly a man who had been following 
her for a short distance quickened his 
and, overtaking her, placed a strong detaining 
hand on Violet’s arm. 

“It is Miss Stanwick,” said a well-re- 
membered, hateful voice. “ By Jove, what a 
search I have had, and to no purpose until to- 
night.” 

king up, Violet saw the big blond features 
and straw-coloured moustache of Cecil Har- 
rington bending over her, while a triumphant, 
determined expression rendered his grey eyes 
less sleepy than usual. 

A little involuntary shiver of anger and 
repulsion shook the girl’s slight frame on 
finding him beside her. She had congratulated 
hi so many times on having n able 
thus far to evade his unwelcome attentions, 

If they had been hateful before they were 
doubly so now. 

“‘Mr. Harrington, I will not submit to be 
annoyed by you any longer,’ she said, in a 
tone of scornful indignation. ‘“ Any attempt 
to renew your former persecution—I can call 
it nothing else—will result in unpleasant con- 
sequences. I have friends now who will not 
allow me to be insulted with impunity. Once 
for all I give you to enbustenit that you are 
not to address me again when we chance to 
meet out-doors.”’ 

“ But, Violee——” 

‘Take your hand away at once, if you area 
gentleman, and let me go.” 

“Do let a fellow speak. Here I’ve been 
on the look-out for you ever since you left 
that abominable old cat, my aunt, and now 
I’ve found you you're as unkind to me as 
ever. You haven't got her to fear now, you 
know.” 

‘““You drove me from that home,” said 
Violet, bitterly ; ‘‘ and not content with putti 
me to serious ill-convenience, then you woul 
continue to annoy me. I do not regret the 
being compelled to leave Miss Massinger, but 
it does not alter the fact that you were the 
means of a me away from her house. I 
was never afraid of her, and if she were dead 
it would have no effect upon my feelings 
towards you. I dislike you heartily, and your 
unmanly conduct only tends to increase my 
dislike.”’ 

‘** At any rate, you shall hear what I've got 
to say,” he retorted, doggedly, tightening his 
hold upon her arm, ‘‘No woman has ever 





treated me so badly before, and I’m not a 
man to be lightly turned from my purpose. I 
mean you to marry me in spite of Aunt 
Massinger and your own plainly expressed 
dislike. I'll never give you any peace till you 
consent. I’ve quarrelled with her on your 
account, and I’m not going to be the loser 
on both sides. You ought to marry me, Violet, 
as a simple act of justice, considering all that 
I have sacrificed for love of you.” 

His voice shook, his grey eyes grew danger- 
ous; @ kind of dull fire seemed to smoulder 
in them. Cecil Harrington’s ion for 
Violet was only a low, selfish affair; but it 
had one redeeming point—it was undoubtedly 
genuine. 

“You are talking nonsense,” she replied, 

coldly, beginning to feel just a little afraid. 
She had not thought him capable of evincing 
such strong emotion. Oh! if some one would 
only come along to whom she might appeal 
for help ! 
“ Nonsense, you call it. I've found it any- 
thing but that. Night after night I’ve 
prowled about town on the look-out for you. 
I’ve been taken up on suspicion as a dyna- 
mitard ; I’ve been told to ‘moveon’ by the 
police, I’ve had my watch stolen, and then, 
when [ do come across you, you’re as hard as 
adamant.”’ 

“And always shall be—to yon. Mr. Har- 
rington, will you let me go?” 

“Tell me where you are living now, or I'll 
walk every step of the way home with you to 
ascertain it for myself?” 

“You coward!” flashed Violet; ‘‘and you 
think to win = 4 love by such cenduct as this. 
I more than dislike—I loathe you. Would 
you marry me after such a declaration ? ” 

“Yes, and be glad to get you. Do be reason- 
er ben an ae BE, ittle bm ac} pm 

promise to reconsider my 
Tl Lies you for the present. I don’t believe 
in your hatred ; it's only feigned. Why should 
you dislike a—a fairly good-looking fellow with 
a decent income of his own?” 

Without deigning to reply Violet strove to 
free her arm from his grasp. 

“No, not till you tell me where you are 
ar el he said, fiercely, tightening his hola. 
“Tf al 

A man’s quick, firm footstep came to- 
wards them at this moment—a footstep which 
was. to Violet as the sweetest music ever 
heard. 

** Miss Stanwick!” 

“Ah! Mr. Ashburne, this—this man is 
annoying me. Please insist upon his going 
away, and leaving me at once ?”’ 

John Ashburne, on his way home from 
business, regarded the pair for an instant in 
silence. Then he drew Violet’s arm through 
his own—Cecil Harrington having sulkily 
released her—and turned towards that gentle- 
man with a warning look in his eyes. 

“You had better go while you have the 
chance,” he said, quietly. “Dare to insylt 
this lady a second time, and I promise you the 
luxury of a sound thrashing.” 

Cecil Harrington’s valour was largely com- 
ne of discretion. He had never struck a 

low in his life; moreover, the young chemist 
looked rather a formidable opponent, one who 
would not be slow in keeping his promise with 
to the thrashing. 
ery shame, however, made him stand 
a and assume a courage he did not 
eel. 

“ What — have you to interfere between 
this lady and myself? ” he demanded, bluster- 
ingly. ‘*My acquaintance with her is of an 
ae date than yours.” 

“* Possibly; but it does not justify you in 
annoying or insulting her. Now go, or——” 

A significant movement of John Ashburne’s 
sinewy hand caused Cecil Harrington to step 
back abruptly into the road, giving them room 
to 


pass. 
“Miss Stanwick — Violet,” he exclaimed, 
beside himself with passion, that yet failed 


to give him cou **you have escaped me 
for to-night, but that bully will not always 





be at hand to interfere—to keep me at bay. As 
it is, I shall do myself the pleasure of seeing 
you both home. The streets are open to every- 
one.” 
“Not in this direction,” cried John Ash- 
burne, with sudden passion. ‘“ Youcur! how 
dare you insult her thus—you who are an- 
worthy even to mention her name! You will 
— in following us, will you? Then take 
t ” 


Cecil Harrington might have said that the 
street jumped up violently and hit him several 
times on the back of the head, had he been 
describing the sensations on coming in contact 
with it. Atany rate, they were the reverse of 
pleasant; and when he resumed a perpen- 
dicular attitude, after trying a horizontal one, 
he made no farthur attempt to follow Violet 
and her deliverer, but took himself off in 
another direction. 

“‘ The cur,” repeated John Ashburne, under 
his breath; ‘he has frightened and unnerved 
you. I wish that I had come sooner, or else 
that I had hit him harder.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

After getting rid of Cecil Harrington, Violet 
and John Ashburne proceeded for some dis- 
tance in perfect silence, Violet’s arm resting 
upon that of her protector with a pleasant 
sense of superior strength and safety close at 
hand. 

Both were absorbed in their own thoughts. 
To Violet especially had come a glad revela- 
tion. 

John Ashburne loved her! The indigna- 

tion he had just evinced, the words he 
spoken in his anger, betrayed the existence of 
Semper iets than mere friendly feel- 
ing and the natural desire to shield a woman 
from annoyance. 
John Ashburne loved her! A thrill of 
intense —~ a delicious glow bo — 
hope and longing swept over Violet. a 
wah be the end of it all? She hardly 
knew—she hardly cared to know. The pre- 
sent bliss was all sufficient. Oh! if that 
walk home under the star-lit sky could only 
have been indefinitely prolonged ! 

John Ashburne, in his way, was a proud 
man, fully estimating the distance that sepa- 
rated him from the woman he loved. 

He had endeavoured with all his strength 
to stamp out this love—to subdue it; but it 
had ved too strong for him. Now he 
determined to put it boldly to the issue—to 
— himself and all he possessed at Violet’s 


1. 

either friends or prospects been hers, 
he would have hesitated eters 

come down to his level, to g through life 
henceforth by his side in a third-class carriage, 
as it were. 

But she was poor and lonely, left to her 
own resources even by her relatives, com- 
pelled to work for her living. Under the 
circumstances, it could hardly be deemed a 
selfish act to offer her a home and a loyal 
protector. As John Ashburne’s wife she 
would be free from allanxiety. Her position 
would be a safe and sheltered one, if it lacked 
all social prestige. 

** Of course she will refuse me,’ mused the 
chemist. “ Perhaps my offer will be the means 
of driving her away mus. Well, I can’t 
help it. I will do my best to avoid such an 
alternative, but this s mse must be ended 
one way or the other. With Violet as my wife 
—my wife! what a fool I am to ind in 

day-dreams! I ought to be pretty well- 
pos | to disappointment by this time, and 

o———"* 

4 He broke off his reverieabruptly,and glanced 
at his equally silent companion. 

A fierce, passionate longing overcame him 
to be able to call her his own, to possess the 

roud right to shield this slender, beautiful 
tC weaniiel woman from all sorrow and 
danger, to interpose his strong arm between 
her and any threatened annoyance or insult. 
There was a keen pleasure in walking beside 


ing her to 
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her through the quiet streets that he never 
afterwards forgot. 

‘Do I walk too fast for you?” he said, pre- 
sently, more to break the silence than any- 


I shall be.glad to get home,’’ said 
Violet, with a weary ring in her low, sweet 
voice that caught his ear. “I have had a long, 
fatiguing day.” 

“Those cursed situations!” thought John 
Ashburne, malevolently, then aloud,— 

“I hope you have not decided upon any- 
thing?” 

“No. I am to allow Miss Maddox, the 
lady who is in want of a companion, a day 
or two in which to make up her mind as to 
the respective merits of the many who have 
applied for the situation. I may or may not 
be the successful candidate. The chance to 
decide was not mine, you see. If this sort of 
thing goes on I shall emigrate to Australia. 
There is a wider field for women’s labour out 
there.”’ 

** More old ladies wanting companions and 
so on?”’ 

“No, sir. If I went I should turn my at- 
tention to house work. I think of the two I 
should prefer it. A companion’slife is a very 
dreary one.”’ 

The conversation drooped again after this 
faint attempt to revive it. 

Hitherto Violet had talked freely and un- 
restrainedly with John Ashburne; but that 
glad, unexpected revelation of his love had 
rendered her silent and constrained. 

Mrs. Murray was out when they reached the 
house, and Meg had gone to bed with a severe 
nervous headache—the consequence of an un- 
usually vigorous fit of scrubbing. 

The fire was nearly out. John Ashburne 
threw some wood on it, causing it to blaze 
up suddenly, illuminating the rbom with 
fitful light. Then he stood with one elbow 
resting on the mantel-piece, watching Violet 
as she took off her fur-lined cloak and plumy 
little hat. . 

The firelight flickered lovingly over her 
glossy brown hair and pure oval face. Every 
movement of the lithe, slender figure was 
replete with unconscious grace, the very poetry 
ot violet,” he began, abrupt! 

** Violet,’”’ , abruptly, and at this 
familiar rendering of her name she started 
slightly, ‘‘ what that man said to-night was 
in a measure true, I had no right to intefere 
or protect you—no more than any other man 
who saw a woman being annoyed and insulted, 
and went to her aid. Will you give me 
authority to defend and protect you by pro- 
mising to become my wife?” 

For a moment she did not answer—joy and 
a shy, sweet diffidence kept her silent. 

John Ashburne mistook her j silence for 
amazement at his own audacity. 

__‘* I suppose you think me a presumptuous 
idiot for what I have just said,’’ he continued 
hoarsely. ‘‘ Perhaps you are right. I ought 
to have remem the gulf that lies between 
us. I have tried to do so and failed. Violet, 
you are the only woman in the world for me, 
T shall never love any other. On the day 
when I first saw you my fate was sealed. I 
am aware that you will be making a sacrifice 
if you consent to marry me, that cast frowns 
— a mesalliance. A lady with all her 
‘Class-prejudices can hardly be expected to 
favour the suit of a tradesman who has no 
desire to rise above his calling, who only 
seeks to shed fresh lustre upon it if he may ; 
not to scramble on to a higher rung of the 
social ladder and ignore it as soon as possible. 
Can you, dare you, make this sacrifice? Will 
you give up the idea of leaving us, of going 
out into the world alone and unaided, to earn 
your own living? Will you give me the 
were right from henceforth to earn it for 

As John Ashburne spoke eagerly, sternly, 
= —_ mye pee face aglow with pant 
ate feeling, itation away from 
Violet, to trouble her no oa " 

“It shall be as you wish,” she said gently, 








with a feeling of inexpressible rest and happi- 
ness. ‘Only you must not allude te my 
choice again asa sacrifice. When a woman 
consents to marry the man she loves the 
benefit is mutual.” 

Half incredulous, John Ashburne knelt 
one beside her, and took both her hands in 

is, 

“You are not deceiving me, Violet?’’ he 
said imploringly. ‘‘ You are quite sure that 
you have not mistaken gratitude or mere 
liking for love? Oh! my darling, I can 
accept nothing less than that when you are 
in question—you who are more to me than 
life itself. Can you look me fairly in the face 
and say, ‘John Ashburne, I love you’ ?”’ 

‘John Ashburne, I love you, and you 
alone,” came the softly-spoken reply, Violet’s 
sweet crimsoned face being hidden from sight 
in his shoulder. ‘“‘ Now are you satisfied, 
sir?’ 

‘“‘ More than satisfied! I cannot realise the 
extent of my own happiness. Heaven knows 
how I have longed to put this question to 
you, and yet deferred it from time to time, 
fearing to see you turn away from me in 
chill offended surprise and estrangement. I 
scarcely dared to hope that I had succeeded 
in winning your love, my Violet.” 

‘It has been yours for many a long day, 
only waiting for you to claim it.’’ 

He had nerved himself to pear disappoint- 
ment, but this unexpected realisation of his 
dearest hopes sent the blood flowing quickly 
to his heart, filled him with a new glad sense 
of exultation. @ 

‘* You understand clearly what a marriage 
with me will involve?” he said, presently. 
“It will separate you from your friends, 
and necessitate a changed existence alto- 
gether. You are a lady, Violet, delicately 
born and nurtured. Can you bear the idea 
of jtaking up your place in the rank-and-file 
of society asa tradesman’s wife ?’’ 

** Would you imply that I do not know my 
own mind?” she asked, in a tone of loving 
reproach. ‘‘I am notashamed of your calling, 
John ; and let it be what it might it could not 
render you otherwise than what you are now, 
the loyal, unselfish, noble lover to whom my 
heart went out ere I was aware that I had 
lost it.” 

** Violet.” 

* Yes,” 

** Who was that man I rescued you from to- 
night? Iam not jealous of him, only from 
his manner I gathered that he was not un- 
known to you.” ° 

‘Neither is he,” said Violet frankly, and 
she uainted John Ashburne with her 
reason for leaving Rose Villa. 

‘“* He is one of my old lovers,’”’ she remarked 
in conclusion. ‘I told you about the first, 
Sir Charles Annesley. Now my confession 
is complete. I have kept nothing from you.” 

‘* And you did not care for either of these 
men?” 

** No; unconsciously I was keeping my love 
in reserve for you.” 

John Ashburne drew her towards him and 
rained kisses—loving, grateful kisses—upon 
her fair, drooping face. 

** You will not keep me waiting very long,’ 
he said, appealingly. ‘“‘I want my wife, 
Violet.” 

“You are in‘a great hurry to lose your 
lodger,” she returned, the light of a great 
happiness shining in her dark-blue eyes. 

‘ Live in my heart and pay no rent, always 

roviding that you take it upon a long lease. 
And now I am going to find fault with you.” 

He rose as he spoke, and taking a small 
box from a drawer in the table unlocked 
it, and poured the contents into Violet's lap. 

‘‘What have you done?’’ she exclaimed 
wonderingly, the rosy colour flooding her 
face again, as she recognised each article of 
jewellery she had sold; brooch, locket, ear- 

ps, necklace, all were there. 

‘* What have you done?’’ he repeated, re- 

ding her with a smile. ‘Did you take me 
or a lineal descendant of Shylock that you 





sold your jewellery to defray the expense o 
your lodging. I saw you enter the jewellers 
shop one night. I guessed your errand and 
contrived to repurchase each trinket that 
you had sold. You must never do suck 
things again, Violet.” ’ 

She accepted it as another proof of his 
watchful, unselfish love, and gave the required 

romise willingly enough. The trinkets, had 

Senet to her mother, and Violet was 
thankful to have them in her possession 
again. 

‘*I am independent of Miss Maddox, and 
will answer her now,” she remarked with an 
air of relief, lifting her eyes to her lover's 
face. ‘‘Oh! John, if you only knew how [ 
had dreaded leaving this pleasant, peaceful 
home—and you—to face the world again!” 

“ Some day, if my experiments lead to the 
desired result, I may be able to establish you 
in a home more worthy of you,” he eaid, 
proudly. ‘ Until then, while we are working 
and waiting we can be very happy here, my 
Violet.” 

“Happy! I wish for nothing better. 
What will Mrs, Murray say to our engage- 
ment ?” 

‘She will be delighted. Aunt Mary’s good 
wishes have been mine all the way through. 
Your aunt’s approval may be more difficult to 
obtain.” 

“In that case we can very well dispense 
with it,’ said Violet calmly. ‘‘She has not 
acted towards me ina manner calculated to 
secure my affection. Her cold, selfish atti- 
tude was one of the first experiences that 
awaited me on becoming poor. I cannot fer- 
et it.” 

z ‘‘We will put Mrs. Shifton in the back- 
ground, with everything else that is uxplea- 
sant, to-night. When are we to be married, 
Violet? I have a horror of long engagements. 
They seldom turn out well.” 

‘You shall fix the time yourself,” she 
replied, submissively. ‘* You know I have not 
to go to Worth for my trousseau.”’ 

“So much the better. There is nothing 
then to prevent us from being married a 
month hence? I can spare just one week 
for the honeymoon. What do you say? 
Shall we spend it in Paris?” 

“In Paris? Oh, John! that would be 
splendid ! I have never been there. But can 
we afford it?” 

“I don’t expect to be married more than 
once,’ said John, gravely. ‘*And I think, 
little wife, we shall be justified in making the 
most of our honeymoon. Here comes Aunt 
Mary to learn our news.”’ 

Mrs. Murray on entering the room glanced 
from one tell-tale face to the other. Her 
nephew’s happiness was of supreme impor- 
tance to her. She was aware of his love for 
feos and anxious that it should be recipro- 
cated. 


“Have you met with any success, my 
dear ?”’ she inquired, in her mild, gentle way, 
turning to Violet. 

‘She is engaged, Aunt Mary,” said John 
Ashburne, answering for her ; “‘ and the situa- 
tion promises to be a permanent one this 
time.” 

‘I am not going away after all, dear Aunt 
Mary,” faltered Violet, throwing her arms 
round the elder woman's neck. 

And Aunt Mary, comprehending instinc- 
tively what had taken place during her ab- 
sence, kissed the girl fondly, and spoke a few 

uiet, earnest, welcoming words that sank 
eep into Violet’s heart. 

“I shall have two children now instead of 
one,” she remarked, with a smile, ‘“ And 
John is worthy of you, my love, he is inéeed, 
although he frowns at me for saying 80.” 

Instead of preparing to leave her new home 
Violet was about to become its mistress. An 
atmosphere of love and genial friendly feeling 
surrounded her on all sides. 

John Ashburne’s devotion, Aunt Mary's 
unfailing motherly kindness, Meg’s queer, 
honest admiration, were alike precious to her 
in their several degrees. 
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They were very happy weeks that preeeded 
Violet’s marriage. 

She did not see much of her lover, it is 
true. His recent partnership involved fresh 
duties, and when he came homeat: night the 
love-making had to be done im ‘the laboratory, 
the discovery he was striving hard:to compass 
having reached @. critical point. 

Bust Violet rather liked this. Their love 
was too real, too well understood, to require 
much demonstration. It pleased her to sit 
beside him, noting down results as he worked. 

She wanted to be.a useful wife, a true help- 
meet to theman of her choice. That man 
she felt certadén would one day make his mark 
in the world and win lasting notice, nat 
through the superlative merits of his > ee 
—- _ by — of his own clever 
brain and unflinching industry. 

At other times, when he was from home, 
Violet was busily engaged with her prepara- 
tions for the coming wedding. 

~ Qld dresses had to: be renovated, a few new 
ones bought, hats and bonnets to be ne- 
trimmed, and economy studied throughout. 

Violet did not intend her husband to take a 
dowdy with him to Paris, on that mmuch- 
looked-forward-to wedding tour. Everything 
must be fresh and stylish, if iaexpensive. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Murray and Meg did won- 
ders in the culinary line. The wedding-cake 
was Aunt Mary's production,from the washing 
of the currants to the finalicing. Very little 
hired labour was brought to bear upon 
Violet's marriage. Loving hearts and willing 
hands carried out the simple arrangements, 
and she valued them all the mere on this 
account, 

Violet had not informed her aunt of her 
approaching marriage. 

Mrs. Sbiften had treated her with such 
callous indifferen-e that all corres 
between them had ceased in consequence. 

lt wamted hardly a week to Violet's wed- 
ding-day when Julia Shifton paid her an un- 
expected visit. 

Julia bad lately become engaged to a 
baronet, very old, very gouty, very rich. It 
was to announce her engagement—a source of 
congratulation to the Shiften family—and to 
ascertain how Violet was getting on that she 
had come. 

Alsbough selfish and worldly Julia was 
some slight improvement upon her mother. 
She knew they had treated Violes very badly, 
and, about te become rich herself, she sought 
to aid her cousin by finding her a situation, 
and making over to her sundry articles of 
wearing apparel. 

“Tam qaite sure, Violet, that Lady Lur- 
gan will take you as her companion upon my 
recommendation,” she said, graciously, after 
unfolding her offer. ‘‘I heard her say only 
the other day that she was in want of one.” 

‘Thank you, Julia, for remembering me, 
bat I am no longer in want of a situation. I 
—I am about to be married.” 

‘*Married? and to whom?” cried Jatia, 
breathlessly. ‘ How strange of you not to let 
me know.” 

‘* [ hardly thought it would interest you,” 
said Violet, quietly. ‘‘I am to be married 
next week to my landlord, John Ashbume, the 
chemist in High-street.” 

** Violet, are yoummad?” remonstrated her 
cousin. : 

‘‘ Not mad enough to refuse the man I love 
because he is only a tradesman.” 

Bat consider the position you once held, 
an — 

**I have considered,” interrupted Violet, 
“‘and I have.come to the conclusion thai I 
would far rather be John Ashburne’s wife 
than heiressof Langton Hall again, ware that 
possible. In every attribute, save birth, my 
fature husband is a gentleman.” 

**1 don't know what mamma will say,” was 
Julia's final remark. “ Of course after your 
marriage you can't expect us to go on notic- 
ing you, Violet.” ‘ 

* [ suppose not,” said Violet, with a. smile 
that perplexed her cousin. It was so fall of 





quiet, happy assurance and willing submission 
to the irreparable loss sustained in the with- 
drawal of the Shiftons’ patronising empty 
favours. It made Julia wonder, on her way 
home, what the chemist could be like, 


CHAPTER IX. 

Mrs. Suurton's imdignation on being in- 
formed by her daughter of Violet’s approach- 
ing marriage was imtense. 

“ How dareshe disgrace the entire family 
in this barefaced manner?” cried the angry 
lady. “A chemist! and not even im business 
for himself! What will Sir Peter think of 
your connections, Julia, if this should cometo 
his ears? We must-doour best to keep him 


im ignorance of it. That girl has been nothing’ 
father 


but a trouble to me since her died.” 

“I can't say that you have taken much 
interest in Violet, mamma, since she has 
been upon her own resourees,” replied 
Julia, coolly. ‘Your conscience need not 
trouble you on that account. Perhaps had 
she been less neglected by us she w not 
have comein contact with this man at ali.” 

« You mean to.imply that I ought to have 
kept her at home among us,” retorted Mrs. 
Shifton. ‘You may thank me that I did 
nothing of the kind. She is twice as good- 
looking as you, Julia, and had she been here 
Sir Peter's atjentions might have taken 
another direction.” 

“ And you would have had a daughter left 
upon your hands, mamma—an unsaleable 
article,’’ said Julia, with a little joyless laugh. 

She was not in leve with har elderly fiancée. 
She coveted his money, but from the man 
himself she shrank with a sense of intense 
——» Yet she had promised to marry 


m. 
“This bickering is very unseomby between 
mother and daughter,” remarked Mrs. Shif- 
ton, with an injared air, seeing that she was 
ocd Ganvoteheem tole mipsialp tyryem Selie 
« ve striven todo my daty by you, Juli 
and you have nothing Prater gen g me with. 
Now I must'turn my attention to Violet. If 
it is not too late I shall pat a stop to this pro- 
jected marriage. Now that you are 
Lean bring her home with me in safety. 
There is no time to be lost. I shall go this 
afternoon.”’ 

‘* Your eloquence will be thrown away, 
mamma,” said Julia. “I never saw such a 
determined expression on anyone's face as on 
Violet's, when I remonstrated with her and 


‘told her that such a marriage would cut her 


off from all her own people. She is evidently 
in love with this man, and her love has 
blinded her to his want of position. I’m sure,” 
rather wistfully, “she looked happy enough. 
Perhapsshe has acted wisely in following the 
dictates of her heart. I am half imelined to 
think so. I wonder what the chemist oan be 
like! Violet would never fall in love with any 


man wanting in refinement and goodbreeding.” | 


“Don't attempt to defend her,” said Mrs. 
Shifton, angrily. “ Acted wisely, mdeed't She 
has strayed into a ‘ool's paradise, and I mean 
to bring her out of it if possible.” 

When Mrs, Shifton reached John Ash- 
barne’s house that afternoon he happened to 
be at home. 

“Come with me,” said Violet, lifting proud, 
fearless, tranquil eyes to his when her aunt 
was announced—and he went, 

Together they entered the room into whieh 
Mrs. Shipton had been ushered by Meg. 

There was a stormy look on the lady’s face 
as she tarned towards them, but somehow she 
foynd it harder to begin her indignant tirade 
than she had imagined. 

This good-looking, gentlemanly fellow, with 
nothing of the “shop” about ‘him, disap- 
pointed her. His air of quiet good-breeding, 
evineing no embarrassment, admitting no in- 
equality, daunted her. In what, save his call- 
ing, did John Ashburne differ from numbers 
of other young men whom she met every day 
im society ? 

But Mrs. Shifton was an old campaigner, 





with the ceol insolence of se-culled hizh- 
breeding at command. . 

Ignoring John Ashburne she commenced 
the attack upon her niece. 

“Violet, Julia tells me that you have heen 
inveigled into a most undesirable 
ment,” she said, " 
dark eye upon the culprit. 
inexperience may offer some excuse for your 
folly in this matter, although they cannot pal- 
liate the conduct of those who have been un- 
principled enough to take advantage of your 
weakness.” 

«“ Aunt Alice, after leaving me to myself so 
long do you think you are justified in adopt- 
ing euch « tone?” asked Violet, calmly, — 

“Certainly lam. As your only tive I 
should not be doing my duty if I failed to 
warn you of the danger, the misery which 
such a mésalliance must needs bring with 
it. Tf you i s person you 


marry this—thi 
/ will be excluded from society altogether, 


I cannot recognise you myself, or allow 
the girls to do se. Considering the educa- 
tion you have received, the luxury im 
which you have been reared, your infatuation 
surprises me beyond measure. Foolish girl, 
be persuaded ere it is too late, and let me-take 
you home with me to-day. Think how soon 
your new surroundings and associates will 
pall upon you, how bitterly you will regret 
the sacrifice you have made, if you carry out 
your intention! Tam care——" . 
“Aunt Alice,” imterrupted Violet, with 
flashing eyes, *‘ before you go any further 
kindly explain what you mean by the word 
‘sacrifice’ as applied te my Icame 
to this house ill and well-ni with- 
out a friend to whom EF turn for aid. I 
have remained here ever since @ weleome in- 
mate. The love and weleome denied to me by 
my owa tives awaited me here, When I be- 
come John Ashburne’s wife I shall owe every- 
thing to him, and he is willing to accept me 
those terms. If any sacrifice exists it is 
on his side—not mine.” ; 
“You ares lady,” protested Mrs. Shifton, 
“ while Mr. Ashburne——” 
“Is only a tradesman,” interposed John, 
. “ This fact has not escaped my notice, 
Mrs. Shifton. In becoming my wife Miss 
Stanwick relinquishes more than she will 
admit. I have tried to convinee her of this. 
I have described what her futare life would be 


@n her part I shall do my best to make her a 
husband.” 


‘And you do not deem it unprincipled to 
marry a young girl against the wishes of her 
ie * Mrs. 
losi temper. 

* Under setae cheamatansss I should, but 
not ali. Tam satisfied in the present instance 
that I am not doing wrong. Violet *s love for 
me is no mere girlish fancy, but the strong, 
lasting affection of a woman, and—were I to 
refuse to marry her im order to oblige you—I 
fail to see that her relatives would open up a 
more desirable future for her'than the one I 
can offer. Don't-you think this discussion has 


“Of course if my niece insists upon marry- 
ing you I cannot prevent it,” said Mrs. 
Shifton, haughtily. “ Your innuendo against 
her relatives is quite uncalled for. I offered 
her a home immediately after her illness, and 
she refused to avail herself of it.” 

«Yor did not intend me to do so, Aunt 
Alice, offer,” said 


from the man I love—the man of my own 
free, unbiassed choice.” 

“That will do!” exclaimed Mrs. Shifton. 
“ You are a wicked, obstinate, ungrateful girl, 
and the blame of your mad conduct will 
doubtless be laid upon me, Mr, Ashburne, 
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you have sncourayedh r-in def ymg ane, and I 
consider you to ‘be ‘the more of the 
two. Good-bye, Violet. From ‘to-day, re- 
member, you-cease to be:my niece, You will 
be virtually without relatives—not an en- 
viable »position for a young lady about to be 
married.” 

‘If the position were & more common one 
there would be a great many more marriages,”’ 
observed John Ashburne, with an amused 
smile, as he opened the door for Mrs. Shifton. 
“Rest assured that Violet shall not trouble 
her family with-any communications when:she 
becomes Mrs. Ashburne.” 

“ You won't letiit grieve you, darling?” the 
said, ina very differenttone, when Aunt Alice 
was gone. 

Violetthrew her arms round her lover's neck, 
pe him with a swift, glad, reassuring 
emile.’’ 

“Why should I?” she asked, ' thankfully: 
“T have got you and. dear Aunt Mary, who is 
a thousand times'‘more'to me than my own 
aunt.” 

“You take your sentence of ‘banishment 
lightly, my Violet.” 

“‘T ought to, considering that it isa change 
for the ‘better. What have my own people 
ever done for me ‘that I should regret their 
estrangement? Aunt Alice is not anxious 
about my future prospects. She is only; 
fearful lest my marriage should ‘reflect upon 
the family prestige, lest some titled acquaint- 
ance should learn that Mrs. Shifton’s niece’ 
had married a chemist. Ought I to have} 
studied that when my own happiness ‘was in| 
question? ’’ ; 


“No,” with a great many kisses. ‘Now go) 
back to your dress-making. I don’t suppose 


anybody else will trouble themselves to forbid 
the banns.” 

As John Ashburne predicted, the quiet, 
little wedding passed off without any further 
protest being issued against it by Violet's 
relatives, 

Dressed in creamy white, the fragrant orange: 

blossoms nestling in her soft, brown hair, 
Violet stood before the altar with John Ash- 
burne beside her, and spoke the solemn words 
that gave her into his keeping as long as life 
should laet—for better for worse. 
_ After the breakfast, at which only a few 
intimate friends.were present, John Astburne’ 
and his bride,started upon their short honey- 
moon. 

Thatweek in Paris! In the-years to come, 
when holidays tooka wider range, Violet often 
loaked back to the honeymoon trip as the 
happiest, the most delightful and piquant ex- 
perience she had ever known. 

Mz. and Mrs. Ashburnestayed at a comfort- 
able hotel, where the arrangements were satis- 
factory withont the oro being too high. 

Both were good French scholars, and this 
added to their enjoyment, enabling them to 
dispense with an intenpreter. 

morning, while having breakfast, they: 
arranged their pleasant. programme for the 
day, amd caeried it .out eonscientiously, the 
limited space.of time.at command giving zest 
to each excursion. z 

‘* We've got.to condense.ag much pleasure 
as possible intoseven days, little wife,” said 
Joho. “‘Now make your mind up for any 
amount of hard work in the shape of sight- 
seeing.” 

And work they did—far harder, as Violet 
jaushingly dealared, shemvit they had Dbeen.at 

e. 


Young, happy, devoted to each other, the 
world was all befere.them, and hope rendered 
it pseagene gh 

one never-to:be-forgotten night, John 
Ashburne took his bride.to,the Grand Opera 
Honse, paying—extravagant fello 
than the could afford far, seats, 

Violet, looking round the magnificent house, 


prasentie detected @ familiar face regarding 


steadily from-one of the boxes. 


more 


Cross-looKking: woman, dressed im rich, yellow 
brocade, .and.golden-brown satin duchesse. 
The ‘baronet ‘had recognised Violet. His 
eyes travelled from-his old love to her husband. 
_ Sit Oharles knew nothing of Violet’s mar- 
riage. He could only conjecture the :relation 
in ‘which Violet's:companion stood to her, and 
feel -nselessly, savagely envious of the man who 
had won her as his wife. 
“ Who can he be?” mused the Baronet. , 
“ Thave never met him in society.” 
His gaze wandered back to Violet, the only | 
woman he had ever loved. } 
How beautiful she:was:! How the sight of | 
that queenly little head, with its wealth af 
rich. brown hair, those dark/blue eyes, the sweet 
Sensitive face, revived old memories within | 
his heart! And he:had let her driftaway from | 
him because she was ‘poor, and tied himself to. 
a wealthy shrew instead! By so doing, Sir, 
Charles had removed the: mortgage from his | 
estate, but he-could not lighten the profound | 
regret, the weariness and disgust that over- 
shadowed his life. 
‘“ Who.is that lady ?’’ said his wife, sharply, 
noticing the direction in which he was looking. 
“Someone I used to meet iin society;” he 
replied, vaguely. ‘I had Jost sight of her. 
I suppose that: must be her husband? ”’ 
“She was: not.maxried when you knew her 
then?” 
+ No.” 
‘You are not very communicative,’’ re- 
torted Lady Annesley, ‘bitterly; “(marrying 
you was like getting the third volume of a 
novel, so many of the previous jincidents 
have to be guessed at.or remain unknown.” 

The baronet made no reply. He was 
accustomed to these matrimonial olives which 
only whetted his appetite for society more con. 
genial than:that of his jealous, sullen -tempered 
mife. Not-that he was unfaithful to rer, uniess 
a life:spent almost entirely at the cinb could 
deserve that reproach. 

John Ashburne and Violet went home at 
the-expitation of their:week’s honeymoon, ‘to 
recieve a warm welcome from Aunt Mary and 


“ How can you say that, Mrs, Ashburne, 
when you have given me the best treasure of 
allinyourself? Joking apart, pet, I am glad 
to hear of your good fortune. You:had better 
leave yourself in Mr. Perry's hands. He will 
act fairly by you, nodonbt, but Iishould:advise 
you to get rid of the shares while they aresale- 
able, before the natives begin to turr the 
railway people into “long pig’ again.” 

Violet: took/her husband's advice. She sold 
her shares in the Jamsetzee Railway, and they 
realised twelve thousand pounds. 

With this money:at command she persuaded 
cher ‘husband to withdraw from any active par- 
ticipation in the business, and ‘to devote him- 
self exclusively tohis principle forte—scientific 
research and experiments. J 

*« * ° 

Ten years later, John Ashburne, the 
chemist’s assistant, went to Windsor to receive 
‘tthe honour of knighthood im ,return for the 
additional benefits his discoveries had con- 
ferred upon mankind, especially the suffering 
portion of it. 

It was a proud moment for Violet when 
her husband first called her by the title he 
had won for her. 

“Lady Ashburne! Itidoesnt sound bad,’’ 
she remarked, bestowing'a kiss upon his bean- 
tiful wife. 

“While it outs the ground from beneath 
Aunt Alice's'feet,’’ said Violet, with a fond, 
grateful smile. “When we meet in society 
now she will no lenger be compelled to:shun 
her miece because the obstinate, short-sighted 
woman Marrrep Benzarn Hen.” 


[tH END.] 











HILDA’S FORTUNES. 
—0:— 
CHAPTER XLII. (continued ) 


Me. Fox booked at Mary Goode very keenly 
as she stood before him—a quiet, self -pos- 





bring presents. 

At Violet’s desire Aunt Mary was still to 
form -part of their household—the gentle, 
loving woman.being the mast unlikely to.en- 
gender strife or introduce discord imto the 


ic harmony. 
Violet was settling down contentedly to her 
niet, happy life, neither expecting nor wisbing 
for anything beyond it, when a most perplex- 
ing ‘telegram arrived from Mr. Perry, who had 
got at her address through ‘the Shiftons. 

“Jams are going up again. Don’t he :per- 
suaded to sell yours till yon‘have-consul ted me. 
They ought to realise a large sum.” 

““ What can he:mean, my dear ?’’ said Aunt 
Mary, wonderingly. “ We never sell our jam. 
We only make enough for our own use.” 

‘*Have you been ating ‘without ‘my 
knowledge, Violet?” Ianghed her husband. 

For answer Violet rushed upstairs, ‘took ‘the 
Jamsetazee Railway Shares from the box in 
which they had been placed, and bringing them 
down gave them: to John Ashburne. 

“I mever mentioned them,” she said, ex- 
‘citedly. ‘Indeed, I:bad:forgotten them. Mr. 
Perry said at:the:-time ‘they were little better 
than waste paper. How kind of ‘him to let 
me know they eae really worth something ! 
They cost poor papa ten thousand pounds.” 

“FE could havetold you that the Jamsetzee 
Railwaiy is:likely to prove a suecess inthe end,” 
replied John, “only I wasn’t aware ‘thas you 
had :any interest an it, Violet. ‘Things axe 
looking up with it mow; the natives: have been 
taught to behavethemselves better, and shares 
are-eagerly songht after. It was fortunate,” 
he continued, with s smile, ‘that youidecided 
to preserve ‘your Jams. instead of burning 


““Tishull be:so glad for your sake, Jobn, if 
they bring me any money,” she murmured, 
hiding her happy face on his shonmlder. ‘+I 


— 


Meg, for whom ‘they had not forgotten to | 
i | heavy jaw bespoke a strong will, and strong 


| passions— well under centyrol. 


sessed woman, whose ‘firm lips and ‘rather 


“Are you a nurse by profession?’ he asked, 
not desiving her to take a seat; for where\she 
‘stood the light fell full upon her, and every 
change in her expression would be accentu- 
ated. 

Por answer:she told him the same story she 
had previously told Hilda. 

“But what made you come toDering Caatle 
as parlour-maid?”’ he inquired. 

“Because I wanted a situation, and I 
thought the work would be light.” 

‘‘ Where were you living before you came 
here?” 

"There was a slight hesitation in her manner 
—slight, but still perceptible. 

‘¢+T was livingdin the Olerkenwell-road.”’ 

“In service?” 

ain a hesitation. 

“ es.” 

‘«Perhaps you will be good enough to give 
me the address of your late employer,’’ tu king 
out a pencil and notebook. 

* Wheat do you'want dt for?” she asked, a 
flash of defiance in her dark eyes. 

“For the of inquiring into your 
antecedents,” responded the lawyer, coolly. 

«« My antecedents ‘have nothing to do with 
rea — can giveas to Miss Fitzherbert’s 

t hed 

“On that point we differ very. considerabiy, 
for in my opinion they have a great: deal'to do 
with it. Suppose, for example, we find you 
have come here, ard obtained the situation of 
nurse under false pretences ?’’ 

“Suppose I have?” 

“In that case your testimony will be 
damaged, and will require a great deal of 
confirmation before it can be accepted as 
veracious.”’ 

Mary Goode seemed impressed, and ‘was 
silent for a few minutes, during which the 








The face belonged to.Sir-Charles Annesley. 
Beside him -sat his wife, a er peg 


thave- never ‘had-anything to give you yet. The 
giving has been all on your side.” ’ 


lawyer watched her intently. 
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‘“‘ Are you a friend of Miss Monkton?” she 
asked, suddenly. 

‘‘No; but I was very fond of my late client, 
Miss Hilda Fitzherbert-——” 

“Therefore you would like to find out the 
truth regarding her death?” she interrupted, 
eagerly. 

* Yes, I should like to find ont the truth 
regarding her death, but I should also like to 
shield the name of the family from dishonour, 
if there is no foundation for the charge you 
have brought against Miss Monkton.” 

‘- But there is foundation!” she exclaimed, 
with suppressed vehemence. “ All that I have 
said is perfectly true, and can be proved.” 

“Very well. Still, that does not alter my 
resolve to find out your motive for taking a 
menial situation, when, it is clear to me, you 
might have commanded one much higher,” 
said the lawyer, very quietly, and without re- 
moving his gaze from her face. “I am 
accustomed to dealing with persons in all 
grades of life, and I think I know a servant 
when I see one.”’ 

A change came over the woman’s expression ; 
her eyes droo uneasily, and her ordi 
pallor was replaced by a deep flush. 

“I will tell you the trath, sir!'’ she ex- 
claimed with the air of one who takes a 
sudden resolve, ‘‘ My name is not Mary Goode, 
but Maria Godfrey, and I had a purpose in 
coming here ; but, for all that, the statement 
I have made with regard to Miss Fitzherbert 
is true in every ticular. Miss Monkton 
behaved very y to my only brother—in 
point of fact, she murdered him as cruelly as 
if she had taken a knife and stabbed him! 
She was engaged to marry him some time 
ago—before Miss Fitzherbert came into her 
fortune, and when she herself was a ballet- 
girl, or something of that kind, dancing at 
one of the minor theatres for a living. I don’t 
know whether she ever cared for poor Edmund, 
but she promised to become his wife, for she 
knew we had a rich uncle, and she supposed 
he would leave Edmund his money. She was 
mistaken, and after the old man’s death she 
gave my brother back his ring, and told him 
she would have nothing more to do with him, 
for she had resolved to marry a rich husband. 
I was away at the time, for I had been nurs- 
ing my uncle—I was a nurse by profession— 
but when I came back I found Edmund dying. 
He had broken a blood-vessel under the in- 
fluence of the cruel words she had‘spoken, and 
died a few days later. Sir,” said Maria God- 
frey, clenching her hands together, and knit- 
tihg her brows, ‘‘ I loved my brother Edmund, 
and when I saw him stricken to death by a 
woman's falseness I swore that if the chance 
of revenging myself on her ever presented 
itself I would take it!” 

‘And you came to Dering Castle for the 
ea of keeping your word?” observed the 

wyer. 

“Yes. I knew Evelyn Monkton would get 
involved in some love affair before long, oat I 
determined to thwart it if it lay in my power 
to do so,” declared the woman, unblushingly. 
“As it happens, Fate saved me the trouble, 
for the man with whom she fell in love would 
have nothing to do with her!” 

How Maria Godfrey learned this it does 
nos concern us to know! 

Mr. Fox remained lost in thought for a few 
minutes after the nurse had ceased speaking. 
It was now quite clear that she had been 
guided throughout by a hatred of Evelyn, and 
this explained those parts of her conduct that 
had seemed inexplicable before. 

“ Given that your story is trae, I hold you 
greatly to blame for your negligence in per- 
mitting Miss Fitzherbert to drink the medi- 
cine,” he said, — “The fact is, that 
in D rege your scheme of vengeance on 
Evelyn Monkton, you were careless of her 
unfortunate victim, and, so long as your 
object was achieved, cared little whether Miss 
Fitzherbert lived or died.”’ 

The nurse cast down her eyes, for the law- 
yer’s accusation was substavtially true. In 
the first place, before suspecting that poison 





was being used, she had been most anxious 
that Hilda should recover, because her death 
meant added wealth and .honour to Evelyn; 
but directly she knew the latter was in her 
power, Hilda’s death had seemed a matter of 
very small moment. 

‘*T shall make inquiries to find out whether 
your statements are veracious,”’ Mr. Fox said, 
as he rose; ‘‘and in the meantime you had 
better not hold any intercourse with the ser- 
vants—or anyone else, for the matter of that. 
Especially keep from verbal communication 
with Miss Monkton.” 

After leaving the dressing-room he went to 
Evelyn, who was sitting in a low chair in 
front of the fire, while Dr. Freeman remained 
near the window. Both seeried embarrassed, 
and it was evident neither was sorry at the 
interruption to their téte-d-téte. 

“‘Now, Miss Monkton, I am at your ser- 
vice,” said the lawyer, standing before her, 
and thinking to himself that she looked 
different to what she had done when he saw 
her last with Hilda. 

Perhaps the difference did not lie so much 
with Evelyn's appearance as with the feelings 
of Mr. Fox as he looked at her. 

‘‘T want you to tell me exactly the position 
in which I stand, Mr. Fox!’ Evelyn ex- 
claimed, half impulsively. ‘«‘ Am I to take upon 
myself the responsibility of mistress here, now 
that my poor cousin is dead?”’ 

“ Certainly, Miss Monkton. You are Miss 
Fitzherbert’s next-of-kin, and, therefore, you 
inherit all the estates and everything else that 
belonged to her.” 

Evelyn drew a deep breath. She had known 
beforehand that this was the case, neverthe- 
Tess it was pleasant to have assurance made 
doubly sure from the grave lips of the lawyer. 

“This being so, I must have some one to 
manage my affairs for me,” she observed, 
after a slight pause, ‘‘and I therefore request 
you to act as my solicitor, and to use your 
own discretion with regard to any formalities 
that — be necessary just now. I suppose 
some will have to be gone through ?”’ 

She was enjoying the first fruits of her 
newly-acquired power, and it is impossible to 
say how sweet they were to her. Mr. Fox 
was her solicitor ; she was the mistress of this 
grand castle and all its broad lands—every- 
thing that had belonged to the poor dead girl 
lying a few rooms off now belonged absolutely 
to her. 

The idea was delightful to her, and although 
she knew she must keep up a semblance of 
sorrow for her cousin’s death, she could not 
help some part of her exultation showing itself 
in her face. 

Mr. Fox seemed slightly embarrassed. 

“T am afraid you will think me ungratefal, 
Miss Monkton,” he said, ‘‘ but while acknow- 
ledging your kindness I cannot take advantage 
of it.” 

** What do you mean?” 

“To be plain—that I decline to act as your 
solicitor.” 

Evelyn drew herself up with a of 
extreme hauteur, while a red flush leapt into 
her cheeks, and her eyes flashed angrily. How 
dared this insulting lawyer refuse the position 
she offered him ?—a position that meanta fairly 
good income for a professional man. 

‘“*May I ask your reason for this extra- 
ordinary decision ?” she said, 

“You may, but you enforce upon me a very 
disagreeable duty in answering,’’ he gravely 
responded. “The fact is, iss Monkton, 
circumstances have arisen which make it 
necessary for me to continue to represent Miss 
Fitzherbert, although, poor thing! she is 
dead; and acting in that capacity it will be 
my duty to see that the person who poisoned 
her is brought to justice.” 

Poisoned her!” repeated the girl, in a 
hollow = as, losing her self-possession, 
she sprang from her chair, and looked from 
one to the other of the two men. ‘‘ What do 
you mean?” 

“IT must explain afterwards. At present I 
can only say that from circumstances which 





have come to my knowledge I am led to 
believe that Hilda Fitzherbert met her death 
by unfair means, and suspicion points to you 
as having been instrumental in causing it. I 
have requested Dr. Freeman, who, as you 
know, is a magistrate, to sign a warrant, 
and you' must, therefore, consider yourself 
under arrest.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


CotoneL FansHawe’s wound was no mere 
scratch, as he had been at first inclined to 
believe ; and when, by the united efforts of his 
three companions,jhe was placed on a couch 
he became aware that he was seriously, if not 
mortally, injured. 

‘Can no one bind this up for me?'’ he 
exclaimed. ‘I have no claim on any one of 
you, I know; but if something is not done [ 
shall bleed to death.” 

Nadir stepped forward, and cut up the coat 
and waistcoat of the wounded man, after 
which he contrived to stanch the flow of 
blood by binding two or three handkerchiefs 
tightly ever the injured part. , 

uring this time Ida had run downstairs 
to tell Keziah Hepburn to send for i 
aid; and Sir Douglas was still leaning against 
the wall, his eyes fixed on the Hindoo, 
apparently too absorbed in his gaze even to 
express wonder at the strange events that had 
just taken place. . 

When Ida came upstairs again she in- 
voluntarily shrank back as she met the 
officer’s gaze, and observing the motion ke 
laughed rather mockingly. 

‘© You need not be afraid of me now,” he 
said. ‘Iam surgeon enough to know I have 
been hit through the lung, and my chances of 
recovery are of the very slightest. You’— 
turning to the Hindoo—‘ have wiped off old 
scores at last.” 

“‘Then you recognise me?” 
Nadir, who was very much agitated. 

“ Yes, and so, if I mistake not, does your 
husband there. Why don’t you go to him 
and tell him the truth?” 

‘* Because,’ was the vehement reply, ‘‘ he 
would not believe me—because he would 
scorn me now as he has scorned me before, 
and my heart would again be branded by the 
searing iron of his accusing words. Yes, 
Ida!” cried Nadir, turning to the young girl, 
and speaking with a swift eloquence that 
would not be stayed, “atlast you shall hear 
the truth, and I havea conviction that you 
at least will believe it. Iam your mother— 
the woman who for so many years has borne 
the burden of a shame that is not hers—the 
woman whose husband has renounced her, 
whom the world has branded with ignominy, 
whose existence all this long time has been a 
living death, but who, in spite of all, is in- 
nocent |” 

Sir Douglas uttered a low cry, and sank 
down on a chair, but Ida sprang forward, both 
hands outstretched—the light of a wonderful 
love in her lustrous eyes. 1 

‘Is what you tell me true?” she exclaimed, 

ing eagerly into the pretended Hindoo's 
cs and wondering that she had never sus- 
pected those delicate aquiline features and 

thetic eyes belonged to a woman. 

ee Do be listen to her!" cried the Baronet, 
starting up, and pulling the young girl back. 
“She is your mother, it is true, but your 
purity shall never be contaminated by her 
touch while I have strength to prevent it.” 

“Papa!” cried Ida, reproachfully, ‘‘ why 
will you not give her a chance of clearing her- 
self—of proving her innocence ?’’ 

harshly. 

ible! Do you think, 
irl, that I, who her better than my own 
fife would have condemned her if anything 
less than her own words and actions had been 
her acousers? Did I not have a letter in her 
own handwriting, telling me she -no longer 
loved me—nay, more, that she loved the man 

for whom she a giana 

“That letter,” cried Nadir, quickly, ‘‘ was, 


muttered 
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I confess, written by me, but I had no more 
knowledge of its contents than the somnambu- 
list has of the peril he braves when he walks 
over some dangerous chasm. I was in a 
mesmeric trance, and the man who threw me 
into it, and who dictated the letter lies 
there!” pointing to Fanshawe. 

There was a minute's silence. 

“He?” exclaimed the Baronet, scornfully. 
«What had he todo with your elopement? 
Lord Westlynn was the companion of your 
flight.” 


It was Nadir’s turn to look mystified now. 


Pg: she finished speaking, he turned to Fan- 
shawe. 

‘* Ts it possible that I can have been so mis- 
taken in my estimate of your character?” he 


with which one astounding revelation followed 
another. 

‘ Sir Douglas St. John,” returned theofficer, 
with an assumption of his old cynical man- 
ner, ‘you ought to have lived long enough in 
the world not to be surprised at anything. 
As a matter of fact, I am quite willing to 
admit that I wished to make your daughter 


exclaimed, fairly bewildered at the raj idity | 


wounded in the arm; and no doubt, if you 
look, you will find the mark of the cut now, 

aby was a very deep one, and bled a great 
eal,”’ 

“Where were you standing when you 
wounded her?’’ asked Ida, interrupting. 

‘* Close by the window.” 

The young girl threw up the bearskin rug 
that had been placed there since her occu- 
pation of the boudoir, and pointed to the 
stain on the carpet asa confirmation of her 
mother’s words. 

* I contrived to get away,” continued Lady 




















> mere “I solemnly swear I have never spoken to | My wife, but with regard to the rest of her/ §t. John, resuming her story, ‘“ but I had not 
ned to pe "Weatlyan since I met him teak in your | Statement I answer nothing. I do'not like to; enough money to take me out to France, so I 
3 of his presence, and I call Heaven to witness the risk quarrelling with a lady, however great wrote to my husband, and gave him an ac- 
couch truth of my words!” the provocation may be!” , | count of what had happened, with the result 
if not “Do not provoke Heaven’s vengeance!” “ Will you go to Lord Westlynn and ask him | of having my letter returned unread. It had 
‘ interrupted her husband, sternly. “I myself | Who was with him at Shrewsbury Station?” | been opened for the purpose of finding the ad- 
2" he saw you at Shrewsbury station the very day | implored Lady St. Johnof her husband. “If dress, but ina few stern words Sir Douglas 
= of I came from my mother’s death-bed—the day | you tell him how much there is at stake he; told me that nothing should induce him to 
one I I returned home and found the letter telling | Will answer your question, no matter what hold any further communication with me. 
me of your flight awaiting me. And at the consequences may be!” ‘Then I wrote to my sister Lucy, who was 
moons Shrewsbury station there was a man with Sir Douglas did not by a In me truth in Russia, but who returned to England a 
, after you whose face I saw and recognised as that he neither knew what to do orsay. Hisfaith| week after getting my letter. She provided 
ow of of Lord Westlynn.” in Fanshawe had vanished with his daughter's , me with money, and so I made another effort 
— “But,” put in Ida, finding that astonish- confession, and he was asking himself whether | to see Sir Douglas. I went to the Manor, and 
‘ dace® @ eke Cae feelin g, kept her mother it did not tend to corroborate his wife’s asser- contrived one evening to get into the library 
— silent, “if you recognised them why did you | tins of innocence. without being seen by any of the servants, 
patton! not confront them?” Perhaps Lady St.John guessed what wasjand there I stood face to face with my hus- 
gainst “You do not understand,” replied her | P##9in through his mind, and determined to band. Do you remember—‘she said, ad- 
nore father. “I was in a train that was just start. | **Ke 9 ae of — ery? aad dressing bac ger Cheng “a argh gene 
r 3 me me the whole story, and when | you were—how you refu o listen to m 
at had ing when I saw Lord Westlynn and a lady you have heard it you shall judge me!” she shiseiiion and aleaudlent. and how you said 


come on the platform from the waiting-room. 
I only caught a = of the lady, and I 
was immediately struck by her great resem- 
blance to my wife, but supposed I must have 
been mistaken, until I reached home and 
found her letter saying she had deserted 
me!” 

‘*T can explain that,’ cried Nadir, or rather, 
to give her her proper title, Lady St. John. 
‘* Tt was my sister Florence you saw with the 
Earl. I did not knowit then, but have learnt 
since that she was living with him as his wife 
at a place called Elvaston, not far from Shrews- 
bury. I liked Lord Westlynn—esteemed him 
highly—but no word warmer than friendship 
ever passed between us. It was Colonel Fan- 
shawe who, by some strange power of which 
he is master, mesmerised me, and while under 
his influence I must have written the letter 
you speak of. I have no remembrance of 
writing it, but he afterwards told me I had 
done so.” 

“Do you think,” said Sir Douglas, “do 
you for an instant imagine that such a tale 
as this will be credited by sensible people?” 

“No,” very sadly. ‘I am aware how in- 
credible—how impossible—it sounds, and yet it 
is Heaven’s own truth—as true as that he 
took me away, and brought me to this very 
place, where, from the effect of the drugs he 
gave me I lay ill for many weeks. Oh!” 
she exclaimed, turning to the wounded man 
on the couch, “if you have one spark of man- 


implored. 
** Does it not seem to you utterly impro- 
bable that I should have deserted the husband 
whom I loved with my whole heart, and the 
baby girl who was but a few months old, for 
the misery and dishonour that too surely 
follow any woman who renounces her home? 
Nothing in the wide world would have 
heengies me to shame, but I was led into its 
semblance through the machinations of my 
husband's friend—the man who lies there. 
‘“‘ He was visiting us, and once, out of pure 
frolic, Iallowed him to mesmerise me. After 
that I found he was able to control my will, 
but, from shame for my weakness, I kept the 
secret of his power to myself. 
“Well, during his visit, you, Sir Douglas, 
were called away to see your mother who was 
ill, and it was then he dared to address me 
with words of love, which I scornfully refused 
to hear. My anger seemed to endow me with 
new strength of resistance, and I ordered him 
to leave the house immediately. 
** Instead of obeying me, he by some means 
which I cannot explain, mesmerised me, and 
it was then I must have written the letter you 
tell me of; afterwards he sent me to sleep, 
and that same night, by the same occult in- 
fluence, he took me from the Manor, and 
brought me over to this very chiteau, whereI 
was taken ill, and lay for two months hover- 
ing between life and death. 
“At the end of that time he again ap- 


that the one thing in my power, for which you 
would be © pence was for me never to force 
my hateful presence on you again? Oh!”’ 
cried the poor woman, breaking into a deep 
sob of misery, “the mere memory of your 
words is so bitter that even at this lapse of 
time it sears my heart to recall them ! 

‘** You told me that unless I went away and 
promised never to repeat my visit you would 
take immediate steps to procure a divorce; 
and you reminded me thai in such a case the 
story of my shame would ring from one end 
of England to the other, and its consequence 
would be visited on the head of my daughter, 
whose innocent life would be for ever spoiled. 
This last consideration decided me, and so I 
gave the required promise, and I left you 
without even mentioning Colonel Fanshawe's 
name; but, remember, I had no idea that you 
did not regard him as the author of my ruin. 

‘‘ After that, I and my sister Lucy went to 
a little seaside village, where I remained for 
some time, supporting myself by giving lessons 
in music; and there it happened I met Sir 
Herbert Fitzherbert, whqg was on his way 
home from the East, but had stopped at this 
little seaside place for the sake of a young 
Hindoo whom he had brought back with him, 
and upon whom the climate had had a dele- 
terious effect. 

“Sir Herbert recognised me, for, as you 
will remember, we had been very intimate 
with him at one time. Of course he, in com- 
































| sank liness—of compunction for your evil deeds— | proached me with declarations of passion, but| mon with the rest of the world, believed in 
i, both ? pepe of forgiveness in the world to come, | my health was so delicate that he dared not| my guilt; but once, when I was talking to 
derful | implore you to confess the wrong you have | exercise his mesmeric powers upon me, and | him, an overwhelming desire to convince him 
be me! Even yet it may not be too | so, being my natural self, I was enabled to| of the contrary overcame me, and I told him 

imed, te; and I will forgive everything for the | successfplly resist him. He had had this] my story. 
ndoo’s = of proving myself innocent in my | room in which we now stand newly-furnished| ‘To my astonishment he believed it. He 
r sus- ughter’s eyes ! - ; 3 on purpose for me, and Keziah Hepburn, who| had spent a great of his time in India, 
3 and ry: muttered something that was inaudible, | was in his pay, was told off to watch me,|/and firmly believed in those occult influences 
he Ay pe turned round uneasily, uttering, as | under the guise of my mal attendant. | which the more practical part of humanity 
ronet, ee po 80, a sharp exclamation of pain. ‘One day, when I knew Colonel Fanshawe] are inclined to reject with scorn. He asked 
back. a on cried Ida, breaking away from } had left the house, I, having by this time re-| me if I could not prove the trath of my 
i your He a ouglas, and seizing Lady St. John’s | covered my strength, determined to escape,| words to you, but I was bound to confess it 
y her ands in both of hers, “you are justified in | and so I took advantage of the first moment] was impossible, for Keziah Hepburn and 
b. my preg pe I believe every word you | Keziah left me to try to open the window, } Colonel Fanshawe himself were the only per- 
‘why red affex Tin my own person have experienced | which had been secured in view of such an|sons who could have confirmed them, and I 
g her- Th ect of that man's wicked powers.” . | attempt. I broke a pane of glass, and had| knew it would be useless to waste entreaties 
ean _ she turned to her father, and rapidly contrived to throw up the sash when thejon either. I said that my only desire now 
: at briefly told him all that had happen woman returned. She came towards me at| consisted in the wish to be somewhere near 
hink, eludi their arrival at the Chateau Vert, con- | once, andas she was much bigger and stronger} the Manor, where I could have a chance of 
y own uding with the events of that night. than I, I knew it would not take her long to| seeing Ida sometimes, but this I knew was 

thing Sir Douglas listened in the utmost amaze- | overpower me. impossible, 
been ment, but Ida was, he knew, the very soul of ‘“‘ The table had been set forsome meal, and] ‘Well, the young Hindoo died, and then 
n her honor, and would not have let a lie pass her | on it was a carving-knife, which I took up,| Sir Herbert ested that I should assume 
onger a if its utterance would have procured for | and when Keziah came towards me I drove| his disguise, and offered to give up to me a 
man er the wealth of the Indies. ' her back with it. In the struggle she was| wing in the Castle, where I might pursue my 
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studies, and where I should, at least, be neat 
my daughter. It was a strange proposal, but 
Sir Herbert, as you know, was a strange man, 
aad habitually regardless of conventionalities. 
Fe-was a student quite absorbed in books, and 
it seemed to him a natural thing for me to 
accept his offer, which T finally did. 

“For all these years I have lived in the 
Castle, my sécret known only to its master 
and old Joan—who had been our nurse when 
I and my sister were children, and to whom 
I confided everything. Often in an evening 
used to steal out, m order to obtain a glimpse 
of the Manor House, and sometimes even in 
the daylight I managed to disguise myself as 
a. gipsy, and so was enabled to see Ida with- 
out running any risk. z 

“Once I was nearly discovered —Iast Christ- 
mas-Eve—when I peered in ee the 
library window, and was seen by Ida, buat by 
dint of hiding I managed to escape. ‘Timea 
had, of course, wrought changés too, and I 
had become an adept in disguising my voice, 
so there waslittle chance of my identity being 
found out.” 

Here, it may be as well to state, that Lady 
St. John was the gipsy who had so startled 
Hilda and Eric on the morning of their 
skating expedition. She had, through the 
instrumentality of Lucy—at that time acting 
as Lady Hawksley’s maid—become aware 
that the young officer was the son of her dead 
sister Florence, and being anxious to see him 
had taken that opportunity for gratifying her 
desire. 

The fortuns-telling had not been ebarlatan- 
ism either, for she had studied palmistry, and 
the lines on poor Hilda's hand indicated all 
she-had told her. 

‘* Even when I was a girl,” continned the 
speaker, ‘I had been very good at chemistry ; 
and now, by Sir Herbert’s kindness, I was 
given the chance of cultivating that taste, and 
of studying it as I had never studied it before. 
I availed myself of my good old friend's kind- 
ness, and by its aid still contrived to find some 
interest in life. Sir Herbert was very rarely 
at the Castle, bnt that made little difference 
to me, for I hardly ever saw him, even when 
he was at home; neither did his death alter 
my position, for by the terms of his will T 
had permission to retain the apartments in 
the Castle for my life. 

“ His solicitor, Mr. Pox, was theonly person 
to whom he had confided my identity, and he 
has kept the secret most religiously, Sir 
Herbert many times tried to persuade me to 
again seek to convince my husband of ‘my 
innocence, but I dared not risk a repetition of 
the scene that had taken place between us; 
and, indeed, a calm—perhaps it was a calm 
of despuir—had settled down upon me. My 
one object in life, besides my studies, was my 
daughter, and I not only contrived to seeher 
occasionally, but to hear of her through the 
servants at. the Manor. When If learned that 
Colonel Fanshawe had ‘been there, and that 
Ida and her father had been seen with him at 
Charing Cross Station, my fears were imme- 
diately aroused ; and I went to London, and 
from thence to Paris, for the sake of making 
inquiries concerning him.” 


“I ought to be very grateful to you for. 


taking such an interest in me,” interpolated 
the wounded soldier, ironically. 
did you discover ?” 

“TI discovered that you were so deeply in- 
valved in debt that you seemed to have no 
alt&native bet ruin,” she replied sternly. 
‘*T also succeeded in getting into my hands 
a bill drawn by you, and purporting to be 
accepted by Sir Douglas St. John.” 

“Tt isa lie!” exclaimed the Baronet. “T 
never either drew or accepted a bill in my life, 
for when f attained my majority I promised 
my mother I would not do 80.” 

“IT was aware of that mise,” said his 
wife; ‘“‘and I was therefore enabled:‘to decide 
at once that your signature was a forgery. 
Here it is,” taking from a poeket-book a piece 
of blue paper, and handing it to him, “ You 
can see it and judge for yourself.” 


“Pray what’ 











One glance was sufficient to convince Sir 
Douglas, who turned with unmeasured scorn 
to the officer. 

“What have you to say to this, Colonel 
Fanshawe ?”’ 

The latter shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘Nothing. I.am in. a dilemma, and the 
game is up, so itis mo good trying to deceive 
you. I was badly in want of money, and I 
took the first chance of procuring it that I 
was able to find.” 

‘“Thus dishonouring yourself for ever in 
the eyes of all honest men.” 

sa db ane so—secing that my peccadillo 
has been found out. If I could have met the 
bill myself everything would have been right. 
It. is only the coursed hard luck that has 
followed me all my life which has prevented 
may doing so.” 

“But you knew you were not likely to be 
able to meet it!” exclaimed Lady St. John. 
“You knew that you were, in t, on the 
veney of panies es . a 

“Yes. But you forget Lintended marryin 
a rich wife,” he returned, with all his old 
bravado. ‘'It was the knowledge of my des- 
perate condition which drove me to contem- 
plate desperate remedies ~in other words, to 
make Miss St. John my wife, whether she 
liked it or not.” 

Tda shuddered, and hid her face on her 
father’s shoulder. 

(Te be coutinued,) 








FACETI4. 


oe 


Ovstommr .—‘* I can’t pay you to-day; you 
see, the shoemaker has juet been here, and—” 
Tailor :—“ Yes, I met him on the way up, and 
he said you'd pat him off because you'd got 
to pay the tailor to-day. So here's your bill, 
sir.” 

“ Gentiemmy,” shouted a emall boy, as he 
poked his head into a tramcar, “‘ did you post 
that letter your wife gave you this morning?” 
And six men simultaneously pulled the bell 
rope and hurriedly left the car. 


‘* Waar.do you call those animals that live 
partly on land and partly in water?” asked 
& a new boy. ‘ Bathers,” replied 
the boy, who had passed the summer at the 
sea-shore. 

Wire:—‘ Aren’t you going to eat your 
pudding, dear?” Husband (poking it dis- 
paragingly with his spoon) :— It would kill 
me to eat this mess of indigestible stuff.” 
Wife :—* I know it’s not very nice, but you 
had better eat it, dear. I hate to see it 
wasted.” 


Mr. Buackrrmer (just from London):— 
‘““Yawr Americanisms are perplexing, yaw 
know. What on earth is a ‘drop’ letter? 
Yawr ahead of us there, yaw know; we’ve no 


‘drop’ letters in England.” Miss “I 
thought H was a drop letter in England.” 


‘* Lanptorp :—*‘ Well, what do you think of 
the house? Fineneighbourheed,eh?” Pro- 
spective Tenant :—‘‘ But the rooms—look at 
the reoms! Why! I conldn’t swing a cat 
around, if I wanted to.” Landlord (cheer- 
fully):—"Oh, yes yon could! There is no 
objection to your ‘swinging ‘around as many 
cats as you please. I don’t care about a little 
thing like that, and if necessary I'll provide 
the cats.”’ 


‘On, dear,” exclaimed Mrs. Fitts, after 
vainty endeavouring to pour hot water out of 
thé empty texkettle, ‘how did T forget to fill 
it, I wonder! I’m getting to be a perfect 
simpleton. I wish I did have a little com- 
mon sense.” “But my dear,” interrnpted 
Mr. Fitte, * you had. Do you think 
you would know what to do with it?’’ “Do 
with it!” echoed Mrs. Fitts, “many things. 
I might want to be married again, you know, 
end it might save me from making a fool of 
myself a second time.” 





Wer is a hatter measuring caps like a-ship 
overturning? Because he's cap-sizing. 

A. menancnoLy rage—‘The tears running 
down the furrows of old age. 

‘Tue oldest, best, and truest shipof the line 
—Friendship. 

Wuat is that-which, though never out of 
sight, is always invisible? The letteri. It 
is always in visible and never out of sight. 

“Your handwriting is very bad?” “Yes; 
but don’t you see, if I were to write better, 
people would find out.how I spell.” . 

Wuy is ® dog with a broken leg like:a boy 
at arithmetio? Because he puts down three 
and carries one. 

Way is an ‘acquitted prisoner like a gun? 
mys he ty charged, taken up, and then 
et off. 

“ Wetn, my danghter, your mother and I 
have been consulting recently about the win- 
dows for our new house. at kind would 


you like in the parlour?” ‘Oh, thank you, 

Paps. for seeking my advice. I should prefer 
u windows, by all means,” 

“ You. see,” remarked the old resident, 

‘before this sewn. got tony, we simply ealled 

Bung il 


this thoroughfare the town- 
we call it ‘the avenue. * Yes, 
visitor, * it necessary to avenue mame 
for it.” 

You would hardly motice the. similarity 
between them, and yet the only difference 
between alittle bird and a ward politician 
just before election time is. that the little 
bird pipes his lays while the. politician lays 

Fer Baowstons.—‘** When does a man be- 
come a seamstress?” ‘‘When he hems and 
haws.” ‘ No.” ‘+ When he threads his way.’’ 
“No.” * When be rips and tears.” “No.” 
“Give it up.’’ “ Never, if he can help it.” 

“Have you confidence in me for a sove- 
reign?” asked a fellow-journalist of Douglas 
Jerrold. “I have all the confidence in the 
world my dear fellow, but I haven’t the 
sovereign,” was the reply. 

“ Twodozen black. hen’s eggs,’’ said an old 
woman andresing © grocer. ‘‘ Black hen's 
eggs!’ exclaimed he: “I don’t know.a black 
hen’s egg from.any other coloured chicken’s.”’ 
* Troth, then, I do,”’ said the woman. ‘“‘ Then 
go and pick them out yourself,” he replied, 

inting to alarge basketsof eggs. The woman 

id so, and picked out two dozen of thelargest 
eggs in the basket, 

ow 1oT et ~~ were eae ating ® young 
fellow at the club on hisap ing marriage 
to an oldish woman, with whom he had for a 
long time maintained a rather left handed 
connection :—“ Yes;” hesaid, “‘I intend to 
legalise my position toward Mime, X.” “ Oho.” 
said a man-who had just entered, “so. she’s 
going to adopt you, eh?”’ 

Wary Bossy Went to Ben, 

** Pa,” said Bobby, who had been allowed 
to sit up a while after dinner, with the dis- 
tinct understanding that he was.to ask no 
mae questions, ‘‘ can God do everything?” 

ty ‘es.’ 

“Can he make a two-foot rule with only 
one end to it?” 

*‘One more question like that and you'll 
be sent to bed,’’ 

Bobby nodded sleepily for ten miautes 
and then asked,— 

“Pa, can a camel.go seven days without 
any water? ” 

“ce Yes.”” 

* « Well, how many days could he go if he 
had water?” 

The old. man rose up in his wrath and the 
next thing Bobby knew. he was in bed. 

“Way, Allie, dear, is that the way to begin 

our dinner?” asked the mother of her little 
lousiiter, as she began with pie instead of 
potatoes with vy. “Well, I declare, 
mamma, I was going to. eat my dinner upside 


:” 


.down, waen’t 1?” 
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SOOIHTY. 


Prixoz Aasenr Vicrer or Waxss, like his 
father, has taken to horse-racing, and ran his 
first-horse atthe Royal Scots Greys and 10th 
Hussars. Meeting at Aldershot last week. The 

i whose mame jis Paddy, started 
favourite for the 10; Hussars Regimental 
Cup, but was unfortunate enough to get 
caught almost on the. post, and beaten by @ 
head. Prince Albert Victor's racing colours 
are purple and gold, and‘somewhat similar to 
his Royal father's. Albert Victor has, also 
like his parent, become # Freemason, and 
joined the Army and ‘Navy Masonic Lodge, 
1,791. held at the Masonic Hall, Imperial 
Hozel, Aldershot. 

Turret is no truth in the rumour that 
Princess Clémentine of Belgium is to be the 
fature bride of Prince Albert Victor of Wales. 
Tt is true that this very young lady is being 
brought up.as.a Protestant, although the rest 
of the family are Catholics. 

Ir is pode. jv ‘s‘own wish that much 
shall be made-of her opening the ‘‘ Colonies ’”’ 
at South Kensington on the 4th. “Semi- 
state” is the command, but it is understood 

that as much embroidery as possible is to be 
employed in giving the progress to the scene 
of action.and the ceremony itself as magnifi- 
cent an air as possible, “The grounds will 
certainly present a spectacle of vivid splen- 
dour, crowded as they wil’ be with privileged 
visitors in the latest fasi. ons. Every effort 
is being made to reduce the show to better 
order than the ‘Inventories’ displayed .on 
the opening day last year, and those who are 
actively engaged upon the work tell us that 
something like order and completeness will 
prevail by the date fixed. The Poet Laureate 
has heen guilty of writing an ode in hononr of 
the ceremony, and Sir Arthur Sullivan has 
set it to music. 

Tre dance at the New Clab, the other 
evening, was well ateended ; among the 
was the Prince of Wales, who came early and 
stayed late. The “ladies present seemed to 
vie with one another in wearing splendid 


resses. 

Madame de Pourtalés wore a peach-coloured 
dress, which was certainly unique, and her 
daughter leoked pretty in white. Lady de 
Grey looked well in a black velvet dress, the 
front of which was entirely composed of 
seqnins, the colour of a bettle’s wing; her 
only ornaments were pearls, 

Mrs. Richardson was dressed in black, 
black gloves, &c., not a touch of colour,.and 
no ornaments; Lady Simeon wore black and 
diamonds, and her daughter looked well in 
black ulso, ‘There was a lovely pale blue dress, 
trimmed with wide silver braid, worn by a 
brunette; Miss Astley was also in pale blue ; 
Lady Hilda Higgins wore a high black dress ; 
Miss Mills wore a black tulle dress over 
cream-coloured satin, fastened here and there 
with drops of jet, and Diack velvet bodice; 
Miss Bolton wore a pink dress, the only one 
to be seen. 

_ Tae Empress of Austria, so gossips say, 
intends giving up much of the violent exercise 
which she has persisted in for so many years, 
and is about to assume a réle that her age 
suggests as more suitable. Her health ig 
very uncertain, and her figure, upon which 
she prided herself, is losing some of its 
beauties of contour. Her Majesty at one 
time beasted of a waist of only twenty inches 
in circumference—the smallest in Euro 

and claimed that it was not the product of a 
corset. bat of swinging by her hands from a 
trapeze bar. Fenci ics, and field 


. cing, gymnastics. 
Sports certainly developed her figure marvel- } 


lously, and she was possessed of surprisin 
agility and athletic grace for a Sain : 

On the 15th April was solemnised at St. 
Peter's Chapel, Vere-street, marriage of 
the Hon W. Mills, M P., eldest son of Lord 
Hillingdon, with the Hon. Alice Marion Har- 


STATISTICS. 


ad 


Tue principal commercial languages of the 
world ‘are :—English, spoken by 100,000,000 
people; Russian, by 60,000,000; German, 


by 40,000,000, and Italian, by, 28,000,000. 


of mills in the United States as 826, contain- 
manufacturing 796,000,000 yards of print 
has 481 mifls, containing 205,011 looms and 
yards of print cloth. Fall River has 1,742,884 
spindlesand 40,908looms. It has 55mills, with 
en incorporated capital of 16,139,000 dollars, 


E nd has made.a large increase in spindles 


looms within the past five years. Fall | 
River has thus nearly one-seventh of the hood 


dies in the country, and about one- fifth of 
in New England. 





GEMS, 


Men say of women what pleases them ; 
women do with men what pleases them. 

Tur moment a man is'satisfied with himself, 
everybody else is Gissatisfied with him. | 

TuereE are three things in speech that ought 
to be considered before they are spoken—the 
manner, the place,.and the time. 

Aut nature is poetical, because it is the form 
in which the Eternal feeling has clothed itself 
with infinite suggestiveness, 

Tue best recipe for going through life in a 
commendable way is tefeel'that each one needs 
all the kindness he can get from others in the 
world. 

Tuose who quit their proper character to 
assume what does not belong to’ them are for 
the greater part ignorant.of both the character 
they leave and of the character they assume. 

Tue perfect lawgiver isajust temper between 
the mere man of theory, who can see nothing 
but general principles, and the mere man of 
business, who can see nothing but particular 
circumstances. 


Tue real life of the‘heart is always unfold- 

ing in silence, and men of large natures carry 

in the centre of their hearts a secret garden or 

a silent wilderness. If there are no heart words 

o - human feeling, how much less for 
vine 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Remove Nrrrare or Siiver stains —The 
following is suggested by Mr. George Under- 
wood: Dip ‘the fingers into a strong solution | 
of cupric chloride. In about a minute the silver 
will be converted into chloride, and may then 
be washed off with hypo. 
Veau Caezsz.—Take a shoulder of veal, take 
out. the bone, cut it.in small pieces, with just 
water enough to cover it; stew until tender; 
take out all the pieces of gristle, mince it fine, 
and retarn to the ligour it was boiled in ; then 
add one pound of cold boiled pork chopped 
fine, ene tablespoonful of salt, one teaspoonful 
each of and mace, some sweet herbs, 
and two well-beaten eggs; put all into an 
earthen dish, with a plate on the top, and bake 
one hour. .To,be-eaten cold. 
Fasaics Unerrnammaste.—The following is 
given as a cheap mode of rendering fabrics 
uninflammable: Four, parts of borax ond 
ogether j before being aed. The 
up t just ing required. The 
mixture is then dissolved in from twenty te 
thirty parts of warm water. Into the result 
ing solation the articles to be protected from | 
fire are immersed, and when they are tho 








bord, second daug’ter of Lord Saffield, 


t 


50,000,000; Spanish, by 60,000,000 ; Preach, | 


American Mirzis snp Looms. — The cotton | 
manufacture in 1885 shows the total number ' 


ing 261,228 Jooms and 12,280,342 .spindles. | 
cloths per*annum. Of these, New England | 
9,481,272 spindles, manufacturing 646,000,000 | 


but a probable investment of 35,000,000. New | Species. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Was Jumso an Excreuant?—Bis and tall as 
Jumbo was, he had not attained to his full 
size and was expected to grow for two or three 
years tocome. He had grown considerably 
| since his arrival in America, His food con- 
sisted of grain, bran, hay, vegetables, such as 
carrots or beetroots, &c., and of these artieles 
the consumed between five and six hundred 
pounds per dey. He drank about three 
barrels of .water.a day. In addition to his 
great size there were several peculiar gp bear 
features about Jumbo which excited much 
curiosity among naturalists, and led some 
eminent scientists to express the opinion that 
-he was not.an elephant at all, but that he was 
allied to the old and now extinct mastoden 
i In his back there was a deep hollow, 
where, in other elephants’ backs there was a 
large convex curve, and his head was curved 
ina marked manner where other elephants 
j are hollow. His knees were not in the same 
place as.are those of jother elephants. They 
were much nearer his thigh, making the upper 
part of his leg unusually short, and the inter 
part unusually long. 


Tue Doc.—A dog is, like his master, subject 
to great variations. He is cunning, mean, 
magnanimous, thrifty or wasteful. He is 
sometimes even provident, ag when he hides 
the superfluity of one meal in order to enjoy 
his store, should fortune not favour him so 
abundantly on some future oecasion. This 
demonstrates that his intélligence is not 
‘blind instixct,’’ as at one time it used to be 
the fashion to style it, for this foresight is 
only pessible after a process of :ratiocination. 
A dog is, moreover, grateful for kindness and 
tenaciously mindful of wrongs. It seems, .as 
becomes the descendant of a wild animal de- 
pendent for its daily food on the keenness of 
its senses, to be more acute in smell and 
hearing than man; and its native taste un- 
corrupted with long contact with convention- 
ality, is proved pis dislike which the higher 


type of dogs dis toward the pieno. Again 
while one dog will save up for an evil day, 
another will gorge itself without a thought for 
the morrow. 


Inpuan Jucarmrs.—The jugglers of India are 
unsurpassed innatural magic. A juggler took 
an earthenware pot, filled it with earth mois- 
tened with a little water, and placed among 
the earth a mango seed which had been ex- 
amined beforehand. This done, he threw a 
sheet over the pot and almost immediately 
removed it again, when it appeared that the 
seed had, in thespace of say half a minute, 
become a young mango tree. Again the 
sheet was thrown over the pot, and, on being 
a second time removed, the mango tree had 
doubled .in size. The: same process was re- 
peated a third time, and now the tree was 
covered with small, unripe mangoes, This 
time the juggler plucked the treo up out of 
the earth, displaying the roots and the re- 
mains of the original mango stone from 
which the tree was supposed to have sprung. 


Tue Hrnpoo Crartswen's Faxt.—The supple, 
delicate fingers of the craftsmen are as re- 
markable as those of the Japanese, although 
their hands are much larger; bat one thing 
must er forcibly strike these clever work- 
men, and who observes the primitiveness of 
their applianees—the sad fact that the march 
of civilization has deprived us Western nations 
of the use of our toes. ‘To be able to use four 


| hands instsad of twoin art work must ob- 
| viously be an enormous advantage, and the 


long, prehensile toe of the Hindoo craftsman 
is even mere remarkable than that of his 
Japanese brother. To see the ivory worker 
turning his lathe with his upper hands, while 
ant it-and holds the ,ivory in his lower 


‘ones, is quite an education in possibilities of 
development of what to us.are really almost 
rudimentary organs—daily, in fact, becoming 
more so! 


er the operaiton of the fashionable 





routjand dried, 
Serer et 








bootmaker, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. T.—Wait until your doubts are removed. 


L. L —The German title Fiirs' is equivalent t » Count. 
Christmas-eve is the evening of the 24th of Decemb:r. 


K. M.--The word “‘charity’’ does not occur in the 
: Yid Testament. We examined concordances in vain 
lor it. 


M. D. W.—You had better call upon the young lady 
and have a full explanation of the matter. At present 
it is diffizult to teil wh :re the trouble lies. 


C. C.—It surely was, unless they hada precluding en- 
gagement, or some other valid reason for ac- 
companying them. Ina which case they should have 
excused themselves and expressed regret’. 


T. F. W.—Uniless have been properly introduced 
to this young gentleman and know something of his 
family ———— we do not think that you should 
bow to \. 


©. 0. W—If you really love the young man and 
think he is attached to you, it would end your sus- 
pee in the matter if you were to send him a short 
etter or a little box of flowers with your card. 


W. D.—Taere is very little demand for poetry, except 
that by the greatest writers. We do not pay for 
voluntary contri »>utioas of Puactuastion can be 
acq'u ed by a little study of grammar and by observiag 
ths use of punctuation marks by good writers. 


M. J. B.—You are only a boy, and are very f.olish to 
ba thinking of love and marriage, The young miss 

robably likes you as well as any of her boy friends. 

‘ive years hente you may begin t» think of a wife if 
you are well placed in business; not before. D» not 
try to ascertain the young lady's feelings. 


H. 8. H.—The French revolutionists called them- 


y Ze 
foolish assaults on Christianity uader the influence of 
a blind fury, the reaction feom despair and want. Read 
Thontas Oarlyle’s ‘‘ History of the French Revolution.” 


D. V.—Never let pride cause you to lose a true 
friend. @o to him and say, ‘“‘I was inthe wrong. I 
am sorry for it, and wo id recall every bitter word if I 
could. I ask you to forget them, to forgive me for 
speaking them.” It will give your ea little wrench, 
but will feel afterwards as though you had got 
rid of an a*hing tooth. 3 


Cc. R. C.—Can you not tell him that hts attentions are 
agteeab'e to you “bat you donot like to share them 
equally with another lady? If heonly visited the other 

occasionally as a friend you would not be right to 
feel badly about it. Suppose Fase two girls get together 
and compare notes. You might arrive at the know! 
he 9 he was playieg the same game of flirtation with 
both. 


£. P. M.—The act of intercepting another person’s 
let er was dishonorable and pusishable by law. If the 
young lady engaged herself to the man wh» did this, 
seeing bie treach ry towards her, she did a very rash 
thiag. 2 maa who actei so meanuly is not to be 
trusted. th: old ad says, “All's fsir In love and 
war,” but no number of such selfish sayings can excuse 
want of honour, 


F M.—The fact that your husbaod did not have a 
marriage licence would not render the marriage null 
and vuid. He has no lawful right to meddle with your 
property, which is the result of your own earnings. 
The fact that he was convicted of crime and seutenved 
to prison before your marriage with him, of which 
crime and imprisonment you were ignorant at the time 
of your m e, is no g-ound for divurce. 


A. 0. A.—So long as you love ind betrothed, and 
know that he is a good man, and in every way unob- 
jectionible except as to the one fact you mention, it 
would probably be injudicious for you to break off the 
engagement, at leass until you shall have had ample 
time for reflection. When you reach tha age of sixty, 
your husban1, should he thea be living, will not be ha'f 
as old agatn as you. 

A J. B.—Stmply say that you love the daughter and 
would like to marry her with thsir consent. It thre is 
any objection on thsir part you will hear of it. There 
is no set form of words for general use on such occa- 
sims. Be perf-ctly natural and si Try to 1 
your feelings. There is nothing in this matter that need 
cause you to be shame-fsced, although, as ali of us 
know, some embarrassment is quite natural. 


B. 8. W.—Saventeen is too young to enter upon 
courtship with a view to marriage. i pe man of 
your can seek the society of a refi and amiabie 
yomeS y with a sure*y that it will improve him, but 
it fs best to refrain from any love-making or eag»ge- 
ments. You will fiad it better for you to put your mind 
— study and mental improvement during your 
leisure hours, Your writ fair, but it shows thss 
dafly pra tise with the pan is needed, 


RB. G. A.—Manuseript for the press should oscupy 
the side of the page oaly. It should nos entirely cover 
the sh>st. A margin should b> left a‘ the top of each 
page er slip, anianother down the left hand side 
These are necessary for th» marke which the ediwr 
may deem it necessary to make for the guidance 
the p-iater. All proper names and unusual and foreign 
words should be written with careful distiactness, as 
near like print as possible. Especially is this requisice 
in cases where the author is not likely to have a proof 
for revision a3 in most newspaper work, 





Esste.—Your mother cin give you good advice in this 
mat-er. Talk it over with her. You are too young t> 
act for yourself without your p.rents’ advice and ass‘st- 
ance. Do» not be in aor haste to marry. When you 
are fairly in love you thiok differently of marriage. 

L. T. M.—We do not think it was necessary for you 
to offend the young gen’leman by betraying his 
familiarity to the company. A gentle indication that 
you desired him to remove his arm would have been 
sufficient, It was not a very serious offsnce, and in the 
case of a boau might be permitted occasionally. 


E, H. T —We like Laura not because Petrarch, 
the poet, did, but because it is associated with the 
sweet laurel blossoms. Kate, not Katie, is a gooi 
name. Katss are usually brigat and wideawake 
with a spice of sauciness about them. We have 
@ prejudice against the way of spalling names with th» 
termination “ie.” Clorinda is a ti:-sounding 
name, The old “ Soectator” wri:ers used it forever in 
their quaint aketch>s. 


T. V.—The young min is no gentleman ff h> porsists 
in coming to your house and ex, his views when 
he sees that it distresses you. e would refraia from 
arguing with him or with your husband, The 
precepts of Christianity illustrate’ in your life do 
more to win his faith ia these precepts than any argu- 
ment you could a‘duse. You can show your own 
reverence for religion by your conduct, and occasion- 
ally express it in a quict way, but heated argument 
never convinces, 


SATISFACTION, 


Just after some unselfish deed, 
We do some honest_action, 
An angel tarries at the door, - 

And brings us Satisfaction. . 


She fills complete the niche prepared 
Bf ahaa tana » 

placid and to» calm 

to grieve her. 


1) 
And seems too 
For anythiag 


er pee her hd hands 
ar , 
And when we do our du! wall” 

She comforts us with k: 


Of all the guests we entertain, 
Through duty or attra 

There's none that gives us so much joy 
As geatle Satisfaction. 


Dyaie no mortal ms ne 

sweet compan! 

It he by sin and pvil a P 
Als record staineth. 


She makes the heart beat light and free, 
She makes the C) 


tongu pr. 
She leads us with a = dae Ln hand 
Through life’s intricate mazes. 


Keep us, fa'r Heaven, from evil ways— 
From lives of sad inaction ; 

That we may keep, while hore b:low, 
O_r guest, sweet Satisfaction. 


M. A. K. 


Georcie.—You acted some vha’ ixcoasider itely. but 
not without provocation. You must now wait until 
the gentlem in calls, and then frankly tell him exactly 
what you have written to us. You should have done 
this before. Treat your admirer with a little more 
candour and courage. D not be afraid when your owa 
See A requires to b2 miintained. He will bow when 
he is sh »wa that he is so clearly in the wrong. 


L. G. T.—Fourteen and sixtsen are far too young t» 
thiak of such Let lovers alone for a few 
— It will not hurt your prospocts. It is proper 

‘or the lady to give ths firat sign of recognition by a 
lok or slight move nent of the hsad when she m2ets a 
gentleman with whom she isslightly acquainted in the 
street. Your writing showscharact:r. Itis very good. 


CO. G. W.—Dandraff may be rem»ved and praventei 
from returaing by rabbing the scalp well with white of 
egg every morning for several and washing it with 
rosemary w.ter at night. After doiag this rub the 
followiag ointment on the scalp three times a week, 
using a good stif’ brush unsparingiy :—One gill of olive 
oll, oae of castor oll, o1¢ of rosemary w:ster, and the 
wh'te of one OR Le Dap off with ro. | water 
ani cologne. Rubbing the scalp with a soft tooth brush 
—-> distillei vinegar is also a gooi preventive of 
dandraff, 


E. T. T.—There are several kiads of parchment, pre- 
pared from the sktns of different animals, according to 
sipintended uses, The ‘y wri parchment 
is made frum those of the sheep and of she-goat ; 
the finer kind, knowa as vellum. is made from those 


goats she-goats, and 
Northern Europe from wolves; and a peculiar kind is 
mide from asses’ skins, the sur of which is 
en:melled. The method of makiag ent is at 
first the same as in dressing skins for leather. Tae 
skins are placed in the limep!t uatil the hair can b; 





ly removed ; then stretched tightly over a frame 
jend the flesh side dressed with a scraper until a per- 





ectly smooth surface is obtained. The skia is next 
ground by rubbing over it a flat pleca of pumtce-stone. 
esh side only 
kled 
stretched over the frame. 
is an at one, and must be 
slowly ca ried o 1 in the shade. Mba the 
lime aud chalk are removed by rabb 
lam skin with the wool on. Artificial 
made by immersing strong uasiz2i 
secoads in oil of vitrol diluted with half its volume of 
water, after which it is thoroughly washed in pure 
water or weak ammonia-water. 


C. H. V.—The ficst settlers of Virginia (U.S.) were 
English, not French. They cyme from Eaogiand under 
the auspices of Elizabeth, the “ V: the 
name Virginia given by Sir W. Ral You ask which 
is the nicer name, or Louis? It is hard to tell, 
Both are of pleasant souad, and both recall interestlag 
historical associations. Robert has more endeariag 
associations of this kiad—as Robert Burns, Robert 
Beuce, both lovable beings, though ‘' Bob” was “ wild 
and wayward.” Your writing is perfect. 


C M. L.—Poat is a substance formed by the decom- 
pr%ition of plants amit much moisture, as in marshes 
and morasses. The remains of the plaats are often so 
well preserved that the speciacan be readily distin- 

rushes and other a q atic ts may 
usually be in peat, and 22d stems of heath are 
abundant ia it; bat it chiefi7 consists in the northern 
aris of the world of different species ef bog moss 
vases of this genus grow in very wet situ and 
throw out new shoots ia theic uppsr parts, while their 
lower parts are decayfug and being converted jnpe = 3 
80 that shallow pools are graiually changed in’ ogs. 


C. H. B.—I1n 18.8 his tragedy of Brutus was produced 
at D.ury Lane, the famous Eimund K-an taking the 
re part. It proyed a sucess, being per- 

for seventy-five nights t» crowded houses. 
Among the ree sae written by Payne about 
this time was Clari, the Maid of Milan, which wa; sold in 
1823 to Charies Kemble of Covent Garien fur £250, the 
music b zed by Sir Henry Bishop. Ia the 
ooera was introducei the song of ‘‘ Home! Sweet 
Home!” which his thrilled so many hearts. It was 
composed in Paris when the author was living io 
humble lodgings near the Palats Royal. Payne died in 
Tunis on April 9, 1852, and on June 9, 1883, hits romatns 
were taken to the Uutted States, and laid in their last 
jem pve in the Oak-hill Com-t-ry at Goorgetown, 
near na. 


C. 8. R.—A:rostics are still written.in albums. The 
album as well as the acrostic is o\d-fashioned, but old 
fashions and antique thiags are all the rage, The 

dates vefy tar back. Peric'ss, no dount, wrote 
acrostics ia Aspasta’s album. Ths word comes from 
the Greek Akron stichos —first-letter verse. The tsrm 
was first applied to the verses of the Erytheau S vbil 
which were writter on leaves. These prop 
were more obscure thaa Robert Browning’s p etry, but 
-- were 60 coatrived tha’ when thele wes were sorted 
laid ia order their initial letters always made a 
word. Tae hunired and ninth pralm is an acrostic 
after the Hebrew atyle, which consisted of twenty-two 
lines or stanzws beginning with the letters of the 
alphabet in succession. Yvur acrostic is very good. 


Q. R.—Tae present Emperor of Chinaisa minor. He 
wilt come of age, be marriei, and assume the reins of 
government in 1887. He is the son of the Seventh 
Prince, one of the brothers of the late emperor, who 
died without leaviaz a soa, according to offictal report. 
The regen! the press D wager, who was the 
second wife of the late emperor and aunt of the present 
heir to the throne. She has never been scen by any 
European, and little is known of her. It has come to 
be believed that she is a ene resolute and 
determined, and rules the empire according to her own 
cagrices, consulting no o1¢ except the Seventh Prioce, 
who is the first man as she is the first woman of the 
empire. Both are required to retire to private life when 
the heir comes of age and assumes power. However, 
everything is conducted so secretly ia high official 
circles in China that we can be sure of nothing. 
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